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BREACH OF EXPORT SALES CONTRACT 


A Court Decision Under a C.I.F. Contract Makes Values in the 
Domestic, and Not the Foreign, Market Controlling— 
Other Aspects of Such Agreements 


By Artuur L. H. STREET 


HERE a contract for a sale of 
\ \ flour to be exported under a 

c.i.f. provision does not contain 
stipulations negativing such mutual un- 
derstanding, delivery is to be regarded 
as contracted for at the point where the 
shipment originates. And, if the seller 
breaks the contract by failing to make 
delivery, the buyer’s damages are to be 
assessed with reference to market values 
prevailing there, rather than at the for- 
eign destination. 

This is the gist of the main point de- 
cided by the United States circuit court 
of appeals, eighth circuit, in the recent 
case of Jacques Setton vs. Eberle-Al- 
brecht Flour Co. 

In other words, there is nothing in a 
c.i.f. provision to bé interpreted as pro- 
viding for delivery at the destination in 
applying the general rule of law that 
damages for nondelivery are to be as- 
sessed on the basis of market values at 
the time and place when and where de- 
livery was to have been made under the 
contract. 

The full text of the opinion of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, in which Judges 
Hook and Amidon concurred and Judge 
Carland dissented, is as follows: 


TEXT OF DECISION 
“The plaintiff, Setton, a flour mer- 
chant of Alexandria, Egypt, brought this 
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action against the defendant, the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
for a breach of the following contract, 
dated July 11, 1914: 

“We offer to buy of you 2,000 bags 
“White Owl” at 23/6 per 280 lbs c.i.f., 
Alexandria, all August shipment.’ 

“This offer was accepted by cable. The 
contract was wholly by correspondence 
and cable. The defendant failed to de- 
liver the flour, as performance became 
difficult by the breaking out of the world 
war early in August. Probably the prin- 
cipal cause of the breach was obstruction 
to shipping facilities. It may also be 
that enhancement of price was a factor. 
It is not claimed that either of these 
causes was legal justification for the 
breach. In the trial court the case turned 
wholly on the proper measure of dam- 
ages, plaintiff insisting that they should 
be based on the difference between the 
contract price and the market price at 
Alexandria, and the defendant on the 
difference between the contract price 


and the market price at St. Louis. 
The trial court held with defendant 
and excluded evidence as to prices 
in Egypt, and as plaintiff offered 
no evidence of market price at St. Louis, 
it directed a verdict in favor of defend- 
ant at the conclusion of plaintiff’s case 
and entered judgment accordingly. Plain- 
tiff brings error [an appeal] to review 
that judgment. 

“Some time was spent in the trial court 
explaining the letters cif. They mean 
‘cost, insurance and freight.’ Their sig- 
nificance was explained by Lord Justice 
Blackburn, in Ireland v. Livingston, L. R. 
5 H. L., 395, 406, in language quoted in 
Williston on Sales, page 408, and in the 
Fourth Edition of Benjamin on Sales, 
Section 891. The Lord Justice concludes 
his statement as follows: 

“ ‘In substance, therefore, the consignee 
pays, though in a different manner, the 
same price as if the goods had been 
bought and shipped to him in the ordi- 
nary way.’ 


“The duty which this feature of the 
contract imposed upon the’ seller has no 
bearing upon the question now under re- 
view. 

“The general rule as to damages is 
stated by Sedgewick, at Section 734, as 
follows: . 

“*When contracts for the sale of chat- 
tels are broken by the vendor failing to 
deliver the property according to the 
terms of the bargain, it seems to be well 
settled, as a general rule, both in Eng- 
land and the United States, that the 
measure of damages is the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
value of the article at the time . 
when and the place where it should have 
been delivered, with interest.’ 

“The same rule is expressed in slightly 
different language, and a multitude of 
cases cited, in the fourth edition of Suth- 
erland on Damages, at Section 651. 

“The words, ‘place of delivery’ in the 
rule mean the place where title passes. 
If the goods are to be shipped by carrier, 
this will be the place at which they-are 
delivered to the carrier. If there is no 
local market at that place the words 
have been enlarged to include places in 
the same vicinity where there is a mar- 
ket, allowances being made for freight. . 
The rule as stated by Sedgwick has been 
adopted by the federal courts. Grand 
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Towere Company v. Phillips, 23 Wal- 
lace 471; Globe Refining Co. v. Land 
Cotton Co., 190 U. S. 540; Salmon v. 
Helena Box Co., 147 Fed. 408, 412, 413, 
and by all state courts entitled to speak 
with authority on such a subject. Cahen 
v. Platt, 69 N. Y. 340; Rahm v. Deig, 121 
Ind. 288, 23 N. E. 141. An examination 
of these authorities will show that using 
the market price at the place of ultimate 
receipt by the consignee in measuring 
damages has resulted in a reversal in all 
ordinary mercantile transactions. 


RECOVERING SPECIAL DAMAGES 

“To the general rule there is an ex- 
ception which is accurately expressed in 
Sutherland on Damages, Section 662, 
page 2343, as follows: 

“ ‘Tf the buyer has, in advance, made a 
contract for resale and discloses that fact 
to his vendor, who undertakes to furnish 
the commodity and deliver it at a speci- 
fied time and place, arranged with ref- 
erence to enabling the buyer to fulfill his 
contract for resale, and the vendor fails 
to deliver the property he will be liable 
for damages on the basis of the profits 
the vendee would realize upon his con- 
tract for such resale.’ 

“This exception is well illustrated and 
explained in Rahm vy. Deig, 121 Ind. 283, 
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23 N. E. 141; Howard Supply Company 
v. Wells, 176 Fed. 512; West Drug Com- 
pany v. Byrd, 92 Fed. 290, 293; Southern 
Flour & Grain Co. v. McGahan, 144 Wis. 
130, 128, N. W. 879. 

“Mere knowledge that goods are pur- 
chased for resale in the ordinary course 
of business will not take the transaction 
out of the general rule and place it under 
the exception. If that were not so the 
exception would swallow up the general 
rule completely, for it is always known 
that, when goods are bought from a man- 
ufacturer by a broker or wholesaler, or 
by a retailer from a jobber, the buyer 
purchases for resale. To bring a case 
within the exception the buyer must have 
an existing contract for resale at the 
time of the purchase and must buy for 
the purpose of enabling himself to per- 
form his obligations on the resale and 
these features must be clearly explained 
to the seller, and he must enter into his 
contract for the purpose of enabling the 
buyer to perform his obligations under 
the contract of resale. The same result 
will follow if the buyer is acting as the 
agent of the seller, as in Cook Mfg. Co. 
v. Randall, 17 N. W. 510; McCormick 
Harvesting Co. v. Johnson, 45 N. W. 160. 

“It will be found upon a careful ex- 








amination of authorities entitled to be 
considered that in order to take a case 
out of the general rule there must be 
present some special feature such as those 
to which we have adverted. Such special 
features must be sufficient to take the 
case out of the special title of Sales and 
place it under the general law of Con- 
tracts. Then the rule of Hadley v. Bax- 
endale, as qualified by later decisions, 
may control. Globe Refining Co. v. 
Landa Cotton Oil Co. 190 U. S. 540. 
Mere knowledge that these goods are pur- 
chased for resale is not sufficient to pro- 
duce that result. One reason for this is 
that the market price at the place where 
the goods are to be resold carries the 
transaction one stage nearer the ultimate 
consumer than the original sale, and al- 
ways shows a higher market value than 
that which controlled between the original 
buyer and seller. It would be manifestly 
unjust to measure the damages by a 
market value thus enhanced. This fea- 
ture is well explained by Judge Adams, 
speaking for this court in Salmon v. 
Helena Box Co., 147 Fed. 408, 412, 413. 
“It is likewise true that all courts re- 
gard the damages when they are meas- 
ured by the exception, as special damages, 
and the facts showing that the excep- 


tion ought to apply must be pleaded in 
the complaint. No such allegations are 
contained in the complaint in this case, 
and a reading of the correspondence be- 
tween the parties convinces us that the 
facts would not justify such claim. 

“The ruling of the trial court was 
therefore right, and its judgment is af- 
firmed.” 

SCOPE OF THE DECISION 

This opinion of the circuit court of 
appeals is not to be misunderstood as in- 
dicating that market values at the des- 
tination are not the proper bases for as- 
sessing damages when it appears that a 
particular contract was so worded as to 
show a mutual intention that title was 
not to pass to the buyer until arrival of 
the goods abroad. As applied to the case 
specifically presented to the court the 
whole opinion proceeds upon a _ theory 
that the contract did not specify any 
place of delivery, and that, therefore, the 
transaction was governed by the well 
settled rule that where nothing is agreed 
to the contrary it will be inferred that 
goods shipped from seller to. buyer were 
mutually intended to pass to the latter 
when placed in transit, the transportation 
companies becoming the buyer’s agent. 


(Continued on page 256.) 
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THE FUTILITY OF WORRY 

It is notable that people who are men- 
tally irresponsible and who are taken 
care of for their own good and that of 
society in asylums or other institutions 
very often live to a very great age. It 
would be interesting to have the statis- 
tics on this subject, if they have ever 
been compiled; to show the average 
length of life of the normal man who 
takes thought of the morrow, compared 
with that of his less fortunate fellow who 
is deranged and simply exists without co- 
herent or connected thought. 

Very frequently the world is startled 
to learn that some poor soul who lived 
and moved and had his reasoning being 
in a long past and almost forgotten era 
of the world’s history is not actually 
dead, but still exists at an incredible age 
immured in a retreat, witless and unre- 
membering, yet unmistakably alive. 

There is the case of the unfortunate 
Princess Charlotte, the consort of the 
Zmperor Maximilian who was executed 
in Mexico on June 19, 1867. They were 
married in 1857, and nine years later she 
left her husband in Mexico, sailing for 
Europe to secure help from Louis Na- 
poleon, then emperor of France, for his 
failing cause. She lost her reason as 
the result of her misfortunes more than 
half a century ago. Maximilian was ex- 
ecuted for treason; Louis Napoleon lived 
to see Sedan and the downfall of his 
empire, and died long ago. Diaz was 
president of Mexico for many years, and 
died in exile; the Franco-German War 
passed into history, and another war in 
France has just ended, and Princess 
Charlotte lives on through it all, and is 
discovered in an asylum in Belgium aft- 
er the great war is over, unharmed and 
undisturbed, living still, a ghost of the 
past. 

Of course it is to be regretted that 
such unfortunates are not released from 
life, to regain their reason in some hap- 
pier world, one hopes, but the point is 
that when there exist no particular ob- 
ject in living, no hopes nor fears, no 
mind to think, no responsibilities to an- 
ticipate, the human machine, lightened 
of its burdens, seems to renew its physi- 
cal youth and to go on indefinitely, and 
the reason probably is that it does not 
corrode and impair itself by worry. 
Doubtless, if one could get rid of antici- 
pations of trouble to come, he would 
measurably prolong his years of life and 
make them infinitely happier. 

In looking back over the time that has 
passed since war was declared in 1914, 
one is impressed by the enormous waste 
of mental force and physical power 
caused by worrying over possibilities of 
evil that never materialized, and is 
moved to speculate on the futility of 
worrying. 

Applying the thought to only an in- 
finitesimal part of the great whole, this 
milling industry in which the readers 
hereof are particularly and directly con- 
cerned, how wasteful and useless has 
been the needless worry it has indulged 
in, When the war began. its members 
feared that they would be overwhelmed 
in the maelstrom—and they were not, 
but went on as usual, busy and withal 
prosperous. 
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Thousands of imaginary bridges were 
crossed that never existed. Troubles 
anticipated anxiously and fearfully evap- 
orated before they came to pass. Lions 
in the path, roaring dismally, were 
found, on nearer approach, to be chained 
and harmless. The Food Administration, 
which was to be a bugbear, proved ac- 
tually helpful. And so, without going 
into details, the weeks ran into months 
and the months into years, and the wor- 
rying continued, but some way the re- 
sults failed to justify it. 

Facing another season comes the in- 
evitable crop of anticipatory anxieties, 
nerve-racking and life-shortening if one 
cares to encourage them, but a wiser 
and healthier philosophy is to profit by 
the lessons of the past and take trouble 
as it comes, and not in advance. Suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof, 
and a sound faith in the future is a 
most excellent asset which can always 
be relied upon to make life both pleas- 
anter and longer. 


FOR FINLAND 

The Finland Constitutional League, 
which was organized in the United States 
more than a year ago, has issued its final 
financial statement, by which it appears 
that the expenditures exceeded the re- 
ceipts to an amount somewhat more than 
eighteen hundred dollars, which has been 
met by P. J. Valkeapai, who, as origi- 
nator and organizer of the league, held 
himself responsible for this deficit, which 
was recently made considerably smaller 
by a generous donation. 

Thus, the main purposes of this organ- 
ization having been accomplished, it has 
been dissolved, and the Finland Sentinel, 
of which several numbers were printed, 
has been discontinued. In making this 
announcement, Mr. Valkeapéi extends 
cordial thanks to the officers of the league 
as well as to all subscribers, on the list 
of whom are included a number of 
American millers who felt sympathy for 
the people of Finland and were desirous 
of helping them. 

At the time the Finland Constitutional 
League was organized, and for some 
months previous thereto, affairs in Fin- 
land were in a most critical condition 
both politically and industrially. The 
Russian bolshevik government, which at 
first recognized the independence of Fin- 
land, later invaded it with its Red 
Guards. These brought fire and sword, 
and stirred up the dregs of the popula- 
tion to revolt. Civil war, in which the 
Red Guards and the White Guards con- 
tended for the control of the government, 
followed, and Finland was torn and dis- 
tracted by the conflict. 

Meantime the food supply became com- 
pletely exhausted, and the people of Fin- 
land suffered from actual famine. The 
Finnish provisional government had pur- 
chased large quantities of flour in the 
United States, most of which had actual- 
ly been loaded on ships ready to sail, 
when the United States government in- 
tervened. The flour was commandeered 
for the use of the allies, and Finland was 
left without supplies. 

Commissioners were sent from Finland 
to the United States for the purpose of 
securing the flour that had already been 
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purchased, but their efforts. were unavail- 
ing. There being no assurance that food 
supplies shipped to Finland would not 
be seized by and converted to the uses of 
the enemy, the American government, 
while deploring the conditions in that 
country and anxious to ameliorate them, 
could not permit the flour to go forward. 

This unfortunately created the basis 
for an unfriendly sentiment in Finland, 
of which ‘the bolsheviki were quick to 
take advantage. They declared that the 
United States had seized both the money 
and the flour, and would neither return 
the former nor ship the latter. Natural- 
ly, this was prejudicial to America and 
the allies, and a number of Finlanders 
in this country, in sympathy with the 
bolsheviki, were led to believe the argu- 
ment, and thus added their influence to 
the disturbing elements in the United 
States. 

As the commissioners first sent were 
unable to accomplish their object, Mr. 
Valkeapiaé was dispatched to the United 
States for the purpose of ascertaining 
what could be done in the way of secur- 
ing food supplies. He found the situa- 
tion hopeless, so far as immediate action 
was concerned, but he declared that he 
would never return to Finland until the 
flour was shipped. 

Making his headquarters in New York, 
he assiduously devoted himself to the dif- 
ficult task of correcting misunderstand- 
ings between the two countries. In order 
to controvert the dissatisfaction existing 
among Finlanders in America, he or- 
ganized the Finland Constitutional 
League, composed of American friends 
of Finland as well as natives of his coun- 
try living in the United States. One of 
its activities was the publication of the 
Finland Sentinel, and another was the 
dissemination of literature to prove that 
the people of Finland were not pro-Ger- 
man, 

He made many trips to Washington 
for the purpose of securing the earliest 
possible removal of the prohibition of 
shipments to Finland, and his tact and 
understanding of the situation, as well as 
his reasonableness, made a very favorable 
impression. He interviewed Mr. Hoover 
and other officials of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and also pleaded his cause before 
the Department of State. He secured 
the good will and sympathy of those he 
addressed, and the assurance that food 
would be sent to Finland at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Meantime Finland, threatened by 
Russia and distracted by civil war, was 
forced to accept German aid in order to 
save herself from starvation and anarchy. 
German troops occupied the country, re- 
stored order to some degree, and the 
Kaiser nominated a German prince to be- 
come king of Finland, a position he nev- 
er occupied. 

This condition of course made ship- 
ments of food from the United States 
to Finland utterly impossible until the 
close of the war and the signing of the 
armistice. Within a month thereafter 
Mr. Hoover announced that Finland was 
included in his feeding programme, and 
according to this final report “the food 
supplies began to pour into Finland im- 
mediately, so that the first aid reached 
Finland just before last Christmas.” By 
the end of April more than seventy thou- 
sand tons of food were actually delivered 
to that country. 

In May thé United States government 
recognized Finland as an independent 
It is now being administered by 


a provisional government, but as soon as 
order is completely restored, its perma- 





nent form, probably that of a republic, 


will be determined by its people. Thus 
Finland emerges from the war free of 
the long-existing curse of Russian mis- 
government, an independent country, Its 
people are highly intelligent, peaceable 
and industrious, and although its natural 
resources are not large, the country, aft- 
er passing through a hideous experience, 
will undoubtedly speedily become pros- 
perous and contented; one of the definite 
and decided gains of the mighty strug- 
gle. 

Mr. Valkeapiii deserves great credit 
for his efforts in behalf of Finland, 
made at a most critical moment in its 
history. Undoubtedly it was through his 
tact and persistency that food was sent 
to his country as soon as possible, and 
that the peculiar situation in Finland 
was so well understood in Washington as 
to create no prejudice against affording 
prompt and effective relief. 

Having accomplished his object, he 
is about to return to Finland to resume 
his occupation there and to attend to his 
long-neglected personal interests. As a 
private citizen he has performed a val- 
uable and patriotic service, and he is 
certainly entitled to the high regard of 
his countrymen for what he accomplished 
during his stay in America. 


THE DIGESTIBILITY OF BRAN 

In reading Bulletin No. 751, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, the same 
being the report of “Experiments on the 
digestibility of wheat bran in a diet 
without wheat flour,’ by Arthur D. 
Holmes, Specialist in Charge of Diges- 
tion Experiments, one is impressed by 
the obvious fairness of the document, 
contrasted with the invariably biased 
character of the bulletins on such sub- 
jects that were formerly issued by the 
same department when the illustrious 
“Tama Jim” was secretary of agricul- 
ture, and the partisan influence of Old 
Doc Wiley dominated it. 

In this regard there has been a marked 
and most salutary change during recent 
years. The Department of Agriculture 
no longer adopts a definite and deter- 
mined policy and thereafter permits no 
official document differing therefrom in 
its conclusions to emanate from its offi- 
cials, as in the good old days when Wiley 
was its autocrat, even going so far as 
wholly to suppress those reports of which 
it did not approve. On the contrary, it 
gives due and careful consideration to 
the claims made, and when its reports 
appear they represent unbiased conclu- 
sions drawn from ascertained facts, not 
from crack-brained theories and rooted 
prejudices. 

It is with this gratifying change in 
attitude rather than with the conclusions 
of this particular bulletin that it is the 
purpose of this article to deal; neverthe- 
less, the latter are of much interest to 
millers, and while it is impossible herein 
to consider and analyze them in detail, a 
few of their more salient features may 
be mentioned. 

Thus, in reviewing previous American 
investigations, Professor Holmes thinks 
it fair to consider all of them as a 
group, and says: “Considering these tests 
as a whole, it appears that the protein 
and carbohydrate are more completely 
assimilated from white flour than from 
entire wheat or graham flours, the last 
being the least assimilated; or, in other 
words, the increasing of the amount of 
bran included in a flour is accompanied 
by a corresponding decrease in its di- 
gestibility.” In commenting on a num- 
ber of investigations conducted in Euro- 


- pean countries, he says: “In general, con- 
sidering the results of these investiga- 
tions as a whole, it is apparent that the 
protein of flours containing a relatively 
small proportion of bran is more com- 
pletely digested than the protein present 
in flours which contain a large proportion 
of bran.” 

These are sad words for the Branny 
McCanns and the Old Doc Wileys who 
have for so many years been hammering 
away at white flour, while the demand 
for it has been constantly increasing, and 
the fad of eating coarse and dirty flour 
has’ grown steadily less, until it is con- 
fined almost exclusively to crack-pots and 
their credulous followers. 

Professor Holmes finds that all these 
experiments reviewed by him concern 
flour containing bran, but definite. data 
concerning the digestibility of wheat 
bran, when eaten in a diet containing no 
wheat flour, is entirely lacking. It was 
for the purpose of securing such data 
that the experiments he reports were 
undertaken. He then describes the meth- 
ods employed in this investigation, espe- 
cially the way the bran was prepared for 
eating. Two series of experiments were 
made, one with fine bran and one with 
coarse bran, and the results are tabulat- 
ed. The analysis of these tables will 
doubtless be of great value to those in- 
terested, but is not material to this ar- 
ticle. 

Under the heading “General Discus- 
sion” the bulletin contains this significant 
paragraph: “The results of numerous 
studies conducted, both in this country 
and abroad, to determine the digestibil- 
ity of wheat flours containing little, if 
any, bran, as compared with the digesti- 
bility of flours containing all the bran nor- 
mally present in the grain show that the 
protein and carbohydrate of flours from 
which the bran has been largely removed 
is more completely utilized by the human 
body than the protein and carbohydrate 
of flours prepared from the whole grain.” 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Very Little New-Crop Flour Sold—Old-Wheat 
Goods Firm—Millers Not Keen for 
Business—Feed Firm 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I1., July. 15.—Interviews 
with millers-in attendance at the meeting 
here yesterday point very strongly to the 
fact that the quantity of flour sold, made 
of new wheat, both hard winter and soft, 
is very limited, especially from mills in 
the Southwest. Millers stated that they 
were not keen for business, excepting at 
a better range of quotations than so far 
offered. Average range of prices here 
today: southwestern 95 per cent patents, 
$10.40@ 10.65, jute; new soft wheat flour, 
southern Illinois, Missouri and Indiana, 
$9.80@10.20, jute, for standard patents. 
Old-wheat flours are selling more freely 
than the new. Northwestern mills are 
firm at $11.80@12.10, jute, for patents. 

C. H. Cuatten. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 15.—The move- 
ment of wheat is gradually getting un- 
der way, but is still somewhat sluggish. 
There is a very good demand here, large- 
ly from mills. Many buyers appear quite 
willing to continue buying, in spite of 
the rather fancy premiums, and the trade 
view now is rather general that it will 
take a fortnight or more of liberal re- 
ceipts to force down prices to approxi- 
mately the government guaranty price. 
Demand for flour is still somewhat slow, 
but there appears to be a trifle more life 
to the market. Prices are unchanged, 
but there is a rather firm undertone to 
the market on account of the persistent 
wheat premiums. 

R. E. Sreatine, 


Boston, Mass., July 15.—There is an 
improved demand for new winter wheat 
flours, with liberal sales. Prices general- 





ly are 15@50c bbl higher. Sales of new 

ansas patent, in sacks, were made at 
$11.20 for standard and $11.85 for spe- 
cial. Old spring wheat patents were sold 
at $12.10, bulk, or $12.50 in sacks. Gen- 
eral range new hard winter patents, 
$10.80@11.85; new soft winter patents, 
$10.70@11; new soft winter straights, 
$10.25@10.75,—all in sacks. Millfeed 
quite firm. Corn and oats products firm- 
ly held at the advance of last week, with 
fair demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 

Pumavevpuia, Pa., July 15.—Flour 
quiet, but mill limits firmly held. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: winter straight western, old 
$10.75@11, new $9.75@10.25, near-by old 
$10@10.75, new $9.75@10.75; Kansas 
straight, new, $10.75@11.25; short pat- 
ent, old $12@12.50, new $11.10@11.65; 
spring short patent, old, $12.50@13; 
patent, old $12.30@12.75, new $10.75@ 
11.25; first clear, old, $9.50@9.90. Bran 
in small supply, and firm but quiet. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 15.—Market rather 
quiet, with only moderate inquiries for 
new-crop flours, while old-wheat flours 
are scarce and in limited request. Mill- 
feed market firm and active, with all 
grades of wheat feed in demand, and a 
fair call for other feedstuffs. 

Peter Deruien. 








WINNIPEG MARKET REOPENS 


Grain Exchange Opens Wheat Market July 
21—Closed Since September, 1917— 
Fixed Price Not Renewed 


Wiyyieec, Man., July 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change will reopen its wheat market on 
Monday, July 21. The fixed price for 
Canadian spring wheat grown in the 
western provinces automatically expires 
Aug. 31, and the government has de- 
cided not to renew it. This market has 
been closed since September, 1917. The 
future month to be opened on Monday 
is October. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Hurley’s Resignation Accepted 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 12.—The 
President has accepted the resignation of 
Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, to become effective Aug. 
1, and has appointed John Barton Payne, 
chief counsel of the Shipping Board, to 
succeed him. Before his association with 
the Shipping Board Mr. Payne was chief 
counsel for the Railroad Administration. 

Chairman Hurley will return to Chi- 
cago, where he will open a service bureau 
to assist small manufacturers to increase 
their business and organize for export. 
Mr. Hurley has also associated himself 
with several large export concerns as ad- 
viser, and in this capacity will under- 
take to increase American foreign trade, 
an undertaking in which he is deeply 
interested. 

In accepting his resignation the Presi- 
dent commended him warmly for the 
“work of very exceptional character, both 
at home and abroad,” which he accom- 
plished during the war. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Bakers at Cedar Point 
Cepar Pornt, Onto, July 15.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Tri-State Association of 
the Baking Industry opened its seventh 
annual convention at the Breakers Hotel 
this afternoon. The attendance is be- 
low average at present, but additional 

arrivals are expected tomorrow. 
President Fred Heusel, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., called the meeting to order, and 
was followed by Judge Clark, Sandusky, 
Ohio, who welcomed the visitors and com- 
plimented them on improved sanitary 
conditions in their bakeshops. E. D. 
Strain, Battle Creek, responded, after 
which Secretary E. P. Mitchell read the 

minutes of the previous meeting. 
* President Heusel, in his annual ad- 
dress, said we have many things now to 
be thankful for, included in which are 
prospects of a bounteous wheat crop. 
He advocated the formation of strongly 
organized local bakers’ associations, and 
that the American Association of the 
Baking Industry and the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America should become 
one vast organization. 
Joseph M. Bell, 





secretary of the 
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American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, addressed the meeting at length 
in place of President George S. Ward, 
who was detained in New York. He 
outlined and read the proposed. plan of 
the federation of bakers’ organizations 
throughout the country and discussed the 
object of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing and its contemplated connection with 
the Dunwoody Institute. 

Horace J. Crider, Homestead, Pa., 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, spoke prior to adjournment 
on the work he had accomplished in that 
state in connection with forming local 
associations. He strongly urged stand- 
ard weight loaves, and condemned the 
practice of price-cutting. 

The convention will be continued to- 
morrow and Thursday, when several mat- 
ters of importance are set for discussion, 

A. S. Purves. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Market Strong, Offerings Limited and Stocks 
Light—Middlings Scarce—Eastern De- 
mand Quiet—New-Crop Offered 


Mitwavuker, Wis., July 14.—Millfeed 
held strong in all markets, with offerings 
limited for prompt shipment. Mills had 
very little to offer, and jobbers are about 
cleaned up for July shipment. Offerings 
from country mills have dried up, and 
the little feed that is for sale is being 
used locally. Jobbers have been selling 
considerable for August-September ship- 
ment at good prices, 

The trade does not look for a decline, 
and is willing to pay high prices for 
August delivery. The strength in the 
coarse grains has had a strong effect on 
feed prices. Stocks all over the country 
are light, but buyers have been holding 
off until new-crop feed is on the market, 
which is expected to be in about 10 days. 
Very little is expected to come from the 
Northwest until the first of August. 

Inquiry continues good from nearly all 
sections for deferred shipment, and job- 
bers have made some satisfactory sales; 
dealers who a week ago would not con- 
sider offers at $1 ton under present mar- 
ket for August have bought quite freely, 
paying the advance price. Heavy feeds 
were scarce and in excellent demand; 
jobbers who had middlings to sell were 
able to obtain $10@11 ton premium over 
bran. Inquiry for barley feed was brisk. 

There was a better feeling in the cen- 





tral states, and inquiry from that section | 


was very good. Liberal sales were made 
for deferred shipment, while stuff for 
prompt shipment brought high prices. 
Oat feed sold readily in round lots, it 
being the cheapest feed on the market at 
present, Mixed-car trade continues brisk. 
Southwestern markets held very strong, 
with offerings for prompt shipment lim- 
ited to. scattering cars. 

Local demand continues brisk and is 
absorbing most of the feed. Mills are 
beginning to offer new-crop feed and, 
while prices are not very attractive, some 
fair bookings were made. Hominy feed 
was offered in limited quantities. 

Eastern demand was quiet. There has 
been considerable reselling the past week, 
and western dealers have been able to 
buy back feed sold some time ago. The 
general opinion in the East is that prices 
will work lower as soon as the soft wheat 
mills operate freely. There has been very 
little inquiry for feed from the eastern 
jobbing trade. There was no business 
done in season feed, as there are no hold- 
ing facilities and storage room is not 
available, so both buyer and seller prefer 
to trade in scattered shipments from 60 
to 90 days. 

Wisconsin trade has picked up sharply 
the past week. Country dealers have 
been buying quite freely of bran for 
August-September shipment, paying very 
little under present prices asked for 
prompt shipment. The call for middlings 
was excellent, but very little was available 
for immediate or prompt delivery. Oil 
meal, hominy feed and p Pine were want- 
ed, but offerings were light; mills have 
nothing to offer, except for deferred ship- 
ment. H. N. Witson. 





Groton, S. D: Last four days in June 
and first two in July gave us high south 
winds, and some fields were blighted; if 
black rust does not injure, still good for 
average crop; some farmers report black 
rust, but no damage. Expect cutting of 
wheat to begin as usual. 


July 16, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons,,in bbls: July 13 July 14 

July 12 July& 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....234,835 156,112 280,495 188,305 
6 





St. Paul ....... 8,400 8,806 severe seevee 
Duluth-Superiar 14,805 18,180 14,955 19,620 
Milwaukee ..... 9,500 7,600 ...... 11,000 

Totals ....... 267,540 190,248 295,450 218,925 


Outside mills*..115,810 101,165 38,410 123,605 





Ag’gate sprg.382,350 291,413 333,860 342,530 
St. Louis ...... 24,600 14,000 23,200 19,450 
St. Louist ..... 23,700 32,500 24,460 27,500 


Buffalo ........ 124,650 127,300 40,250 58,550 
Rochester ..... 10,900 6,300 750 7,100 
Chicago ....... 21,500 17,500 000 22,750 
Kansas City.... 19,000 14,100 ...... 51,800 
Kansas Cityt... 99,834 77,591 ...... 124,815 
Omaha ...ises- WOE. SRE Soicw aes “bs whe’ 
AC ee ee 7,300 3,000 8,500 4,500 
Toledof ....... 10,545 6,619 8,794 22,110 
Nashville** .... 16,955 21,898 24,793 36,490 
Portland, Oreg.. 17,053 33,987 ...... 7,535 
Seattle +++ 24,425 22,950 8,995 12,360 
Tacoma . 20,110 34,418 5,715 19,800 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 13 July 14 

July 12 July 5 1918 1917 
43 29 53 B 


Minneapolis ...... 36 
| ee ee 36 36 ée %s 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 50 41 55 
Milwaukee ..:..... 53 42 oe 92 
Outside mills* .... 37 31 13 46 

Average spring.. 41 31 36 40 
ee eee 49 28 46 39 
Be, BUN? cic cwere 30 42 31 36 
BROT nbn 6:05 00.8.6 75 79 24 35 
Rochester ........ 59 34 4 35 
CoReNEDD * a6 6.0.6.6. 600 78 58 0 86 
Kansas City ...... 23 17 a 71 
Kansas City? ..... 23 17 ee 46 
rere 41 33 es is 
are 15 6 18 10 
ye eee 10 10 + 13 23 
Nashville** ....... 8 12 20 25 
Portland, Oregon.. 40 79 bs 22 
BORCES cs cccecccecs 46 43 19 42 
TOCOMBR 6 ccccwisrer 35 60 10 34 

OCOD ec clacicecve 41 37 22 43 


Flour output for week ending July 12 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent from week ending July 5. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Flour License Exceptions 


Four classes of dealers in or users of 
wheat flour will not be required for the 
present to obtain licenses from the Unit- 
ed States Wheat Director under regula- 
tions issued by the license division of the 
director’s office. These classes are defined 
as follows: 

Hotels and other establishments serv- 
ing food for consumption on the prem- 
ises, which manufacture bread or other 
bakery products exclusively for such 
consumption, whether or not using more 
than 50 bbls of flour per month. 

Dealers in damaged wheat unfit for 
human consumption. 

Dealers selling wheat or wheat flour to 
purchaser for use and consumption ex- 
clusively on ships owned, operated or 
controlled by such purchasers. 

Manufacturers of alimentary paste who 
neither sell, manufacture nor store wheat 
or wheat flour. 

Both manufacturers and distributors 
of pancake and other mixed or specially 
prepared flours, however, are required to 
obtain a license from the Wheat Director 
if such pancake or other specially pre- 
pared or mixed flour contains a substan- 
tial amount, for example, 10 per cent or 
more, of wheat flour. Dealers in wheat 
for seed purposes are also required to 
obtain a license, regardless of the amount 
of seed wheat handled or of the class to 
whom the seed wheat is sold. 





Death of Louis Armstrong 


Cuicaco, Itx., July 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—After an illness of several weeks, 
Louis Armstrong, one of the well-known 
millers’ agents of Chicago, died at his 
home yesterday. Mr. Armstrong was for- 
merly interested in one of the mills of 
Davenport, Iowa. 

C. H. Crarien. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPORT ASSOCIATION MEETING 





Details of New Organization Arranged—Statement by Mr. Bell Explains Plan 
and Possibilities of Future Usefulness in Maintaining 


“ 


Curcaco, Itu., July 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—There were about 100 millers 
present at the morning session yesterday, 
following a call issued by the incorpora- 
tors of the Millers’ Export Association, 
Inc., to perfect the organization, held at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
called the meeting to order, and an- 
nounced that as there was no organization 
as yet, it would be in order to name a 
chairman. B. A. Eckhart, Chicago, was 
unanimously elected to the office. The 
chairman, with the consent of the millers 
present, appointed A. P. Husband sec- 
retary. 

MR. BELL’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Eckhart made a brief statement 
calling attention to the purpose of the 
meeting, and then asked James F. Bell, 
Minneapolis, to outline what had been 
done and what the new organization 
hoped to accomplish. Responding, Mr. 
Bell reviewed briefly the various condi- 
tions affecting the flour export trade 
that have prevailed since 1917. He 
pointed out that while the “cost plus” 
basis of buying flour employed during 
the life of the Milling Division had been 
more or less criticized, it remained a fact 
that as a result the producer had re- 
ceived a fair price for his wheat, the 
consumer had bought flour at a reason- 
able price, and the mills had obtained a 
living profit. 

He called attention to the fact that the 
method of buying flour for export in ef- 
fect the past year was not satisfactory, 
as it gave the foreign buyer advantage 
over the American seller, and the ex- 
porting millers, in their desire to obtain 
part of the business, named prices that 
often showed a loss. 

Various conferences held by Mr. Bell 
for the purpose of improving the export 
situation were mentioned. He stated 
that he had discussed the matter with 
Mr. Barnes, and with the latter’s consent 
had secured the approval of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the plan of form- 
ing an organization for exporting flour. 
Articles of incorporation had already 
been filed under the laws of the state of 
Delaware. 

Mr. Bell then outlined the proposed 
activities of the Millers’ Export Associa- 
tions as regards Europe and Mediterra- 
nean points. It would be from one to 
five years, he said, before foreign govern- 
ments which took part in the war would 
abandon the present plan of buying food 
supplies through centralized bodies. The 
northern neutrals would probably also 
follow this course, and during the exist- 
ence of this period of buying by foreign 
governments, the new association would 
be very valuable. He added that prob- 
ably after the withdrawal of control 
there would still be opportunities for 
vast usefulness by such an organization. 

Attention was called to the prefer- 
ence given to flour in the wheat guaranty 
act of March 4, 1919, and the point was 
made that it was very important to have 
the control of flour exports continue in 
the same hands as wheat exports, in or- 
der that the preference to flour might be 
carried out. 

A great deal of information was then 
presented by Mr. Bell as to the full plan 
of organization of the new association, 
the basis of stock issue, etc. He stated 
that one of the important questions re- 
garding the export flour trade within the 
next few years would be that of finance. 
He expressed the opinion that if credit 
could be arranged for various foreign 
countries covering exports of flour, such 
shipments would be greatly increased. 


DISCUSSION OF THE PLAN 


Then followed many questions as to the 
new organization. One concerned divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, which Mr. 
Bell explained would be part of the ex- 
penses of the organization. He also 
stated that the organization would act as 
an association of brokers, and that the 
actual expenses incurred would be di- 
vided among the participants on the basis 
of their participation in the export or- 
ders. Mr, Bell said that if subscribers 


Export Flour Trade 


should violate the by-laws or terms of 
agreement, they would forfeit their pre- 
ferred stock and all the advantages of- 
fered by the association. He stated that 
the Grain Corporation originally desired 
the Export Association to obligate itself 
to carrying a contract for its members, 
but to this he had refused to subscribe. 
(Continued on page 261.) 





FLOUR EXPORTS PERMITTED 


Wheat Director Authorizes Exportation of 
Wheat Flour to Destinations in 
Western Hemisphere 


In accordance with a bulletin issued 
by the United States Wheat Director, 
exporters of wheat flour may make ship- 
ments to destinations in the western 
hemisphere, under general license H. S. 
250, without applying for individual li- 
censes. The order was contained in Bul- 
letin Ne. 4 issued at the offices of the 
Wheat Director, 42 Broadway, as fol- 
lows: 

“Effective July 7, and until further 
ordered, all shipments of wheat flour to 
destinations in the western hemisphere 
may be permitted to be exported from 
the United States under general license 
H. S. 250.” 

It.is expected that the customs authori- 
ties will be fully advised of this order 
and prepared to allow the exportation of 
wheat flour in the direction named, with- 
out the exporters having to make indi- 
vidual application and receive a license 
for each shipment. This action of the 
Wheat Director should facilitate the busi- 
ness of American exporters, jobbers and 
millers to a considerable degree. 





Bankers’ Aid Not Needed 

Wasuinocton, D. C., July 12.—The 
United States Grain Corporation has an- 
nounced to more than 300 banks that it 
will not need their assistance in handling 
the grain crop, the $1,150,000,000 at its 
disposal being sufficient. Trade con- 
tracts will be made with agencies reach- 
ing producers and executed with. 5,000 
mills, 15,000 grain dealers, 3,000 flour 
jobbers, and 15,000 bakers. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





AN EMERGENCY CALL 


Federation Asks Members for Additional 
Year’s Dues on Account of Heavy 
Legal Expenses 


A special notice was sent out, under 
date of July 11, by the committee on 
finance and membership of the Millers’ 
National Federation, to all members, that 
an assessment will be made for an 
amount equal to one year’s dues, owing 
to the recent heavy expense incurred, 
especially for legal expert services dur- 
ing the work of the Millers’ Committee 
in New York City. The bulletin reads 
as follows: 

In the negotiations with the Wheat Di- 
rector and Grain Corporation regarding 
the agreement recently submitted to mill- 
ers, the Federation committee of sixteen 
incurred expenses impossible to antici- 
pate. 

The Millers’ Committee was in almost 
continuous session in New York for sev- 
en weeks, and while the members of the 
committee met their own expense, it was 
necessary to have the advice of legal ex- 
perts during the entire negotiations; oth- 
er expenses were incurred incidental to 
such work, the whole amounting to about 
$12,000. 

It will be remembered that for three 
years ending with the last fiscal year a 
number of members of the Federation 
generously made subscriptions sufficient 
to finance the organization. Many new 
members have been added during the 
year ending March 31, 1919, and under 
normal conditions it would not have been 
necessary to call for additional funds. 
An emergency exists, however, and, with 
the approval of the president, the finance 
committee therefore directs that an as- 
sessment be called from all members of 


the Federation for an amount equal to 
one year’s dues, over and above any 
amounts already paid or due. 

Individual members are requested to 
remit promptly direct to Federation of- 
fice, and nfilliated members to the secre- 
tary of the local organization through 
which they are affiliated with the Fed- 
eration. 

The committee on finance and mem- 
bership now has under consideration a 
revision of the entire financial scheme 
of the Federation, and it will present to 
the members, in advance of the semi- 
annual meeting in October, a definite 
plan for placing the Federation on a 
permanent, sound financial basis. 





SIR WILLIAM VERNON DEAD 


Veteran British Miller Dies at Age of 83— 
Busi ¥F ded by Sir Wil- 
liam’s Grandfather 


Lonvon, Ena., June 25.—Sir William 
Vernon, of the milling firm of William 
Vernon & Sons, died on June 24 at his 
home at Shotwick Park, Chester, at the 
age of 83. The important business of 
which he was the head was started by his 
grandfather in a small mill in Stafford- 
shire. Sir William’s father succeeded to 
this business and purchased what was 
called the Fole Mill, near Uttoxeter, in 
Staffordshire. 

In 1857 Sir William succeeded his fa- 
ther, and some 20 years later introduced 
porcelain rolls, and in due course in- 
stalled a complete roller plant. About 
this time he took: his sons, J. Herbert 
Vernon and W. A. Vernon, into partner- 
ship, and the outcome was that shortly 
afterwards they acquired a mill at Liv- 
erpool. This enterprise was so success- 
ful that the purchase of a second mill 
followed, and then a third, and ultimate- 
ly the present excellently equipped mill 
at Birkenhead was built. Later on, the 
firm erected a mill in London of a daily 
capacity of 3,771 bbls, and its brand, 
“Millennium,” is known throughout. the 
United Kingdom and beyond. 

For several years Sir William had tak- 
en no active part in the business, leaving 
the management to his sons, and he lived 
with his son, Colonel T. T. Vernon, and 
his daughter, at Shotwick Park. Last 
January Colonel T. T. Vernon died, and 
it is thought that this probably hastened 
the death of Sir William. He had trav- 
elled all over Europe, and at one time 
made a tour of the world. During this 
tour he spent some time in the United 
States, which visit he always alluded to 
as having greatly enjoyed. His son, J. 
Herbert Vernon, will succeed to his fa- 
ther’s title. C. F. G. Rarxes. 








NEW KANSAS CITY MILL 


Salina Company Will Build Plant in Kansas 
City with Initial Capacity of Not 
Less Than 2,500 Bbis 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—H. D. Lee, of Kansas City, 
president of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, yesterday gave out a press 
announcement to the effect that his com- 
pany definitely had decided to build a 
plant in Kansas City. The idea of sup- 
plementing the Salina mill with a new 
and larger unit at Kansas City has been 
under consideration for several months, 
but the making of definite plans was held 
in suspense pending settlement of* cost 
and labor conditions. In his statement 
Mr. Lee said that these were still a fac- 
tor, and that it might be a year or more 
before actual construction work would be 
undertaken. Tentative plans provide for 
an initial unit of not less than 2,500 
bbls capacity with provision to double 
this, oy in the same building, later 
on. The Salina company now has 1,800 
bbls capacity. 

R. E. Sreruince. 





Threshing Nears Completion 

Sr. Lous, Mo., July 15.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Dry, sunshiny weather has 
enabled farmers to do _ considerable 
threshing, which is now nearing comple- 
tion. So far comparatively little new 
wheat has been received at this market. 
Nothing definite can be given as yet as 
to the average yield, Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois reports varying considerably. 

Peter Derwien. 


241 
THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Material Damage Done by Hot Weather— 
Drouth in Western Area—Cutting 
Will Begin Soon 

The crop situation in the Northwest 
seems to have undergone a material 
change in the last week or 10 days. Re- 
ports this week indicate impairment both 
in yield and quality. Rains and hot 
weather in Minnesota have done some 
damage, while drouth has been injuri- 
ous in parts of South Dakota and western 
North Dakota. 

Heavy rains, followed by hot weather, 
apparently have caused a sort of scab 
or blight in some sections. Samples of 
wheat affected by blight and rust have 
been examined by plant pathologists at 
the Minnesota agricultural farm. It is 
said that nothing can be done to remedy 
or control the effect of these plant dis- 
eases on the present crop, and that their 
development beyond the present stage 
will depend entirely upon weather condi- 
tions. ° 

The hot weather has brought the cro) 
forward rapidly, and the present outloo 
is that cutting will begin in southern Min- 
nesota and South. Dakota within two 
weeks, and in North Dakota in about 
three weeks, 

Damage has undoubtedly been wrought 
by adverse climatic conditions, and cdol, 
breezy weather from now on until harvest 
is essential to keep the crop from going 
backward. Some scattered sections still 
report prospects for better than an ay- 
erage crop, but these are exceptions. 
North Dakota and South Dakota pretty 
generally need occasional showers to help 
the plant to fill. 

Grasshoppers have also done some 
damage to the growing crop in North 
Dakota. The state is spending $200,000 
to purchase poison materials. It is stated 
that in one county alone 123 end-gate 
seeders are being used in broadcasting 
the poison, The campaign in many par- 
ticulars is a model of grasshopper con- 
trol work, and the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College is making motion pic- 
tures of it, which will be available for 
instruction purposes in other states where 
grasshopper outbreaks occur. 

Commenting on the crop situation in 
Minnesota as of July 1, Paul H. Kirk,” 
field agent for the Department of Agri- 
culture, says: “Continued high water 
caused low lands to be’ flooded in the 
southwestern district, as well as land 
tributary to the Minnesota River. To 
this portion of. the state is practically 
confined all of the damage up to July 1. 
There had been some scattered reports 
of black rust prior to July 1, but nothing 
of importance had developed. However, 
blight, or wheat scab, causing heads to 
turn white, has made its appearance since 
July 1. The wheat scab was quite preva- 
lent in certain districts of the state in 
1915, causing considerable reduction in 
yields of spring wheat, principally mar- 
quis.” 

A. J. Surratt, field agent for the De- 
partment of Agriculture in North Da- 
kota, in his report of July 9, says: “Past 
month hot and sultry, being the hottest 
June since 1911. The rainfall ranged 
from negligible in the southwest and 
west central to one-half to three-quarters 
of normal in eastern half of state where, 
with hot weather and favorable soil mois- 
ture conditions, plant development has 
been exceptionally rapid. Stands run 
from fair to heavy, but rather weedy. * 
On the whole, crop conditions in the east- 
ern half of the state are favorable, but 
normal weather is needed to strengthen 
the vitality of plants and retard the de- 
velopment of stem rust. Passing to the 
western half of the state, conditions are 
spotted, due to both drouth and grass- 
hoppers, and range from fair as far and 
slightly west of the north and south part 
of the Missouri River and in the upper 
northwestern counties, to a near failure 
in the dry district, largely confined to the 
eastern half of Bottineau Courity and 
nearly all territory from the main line of 
the Great Northern Railway in Williams 
and Mountrail counties south to the South 
Dakota line. Extreme heat forced grains 
to head out fully as early as usual, not- 
withstanding the late seeding. Size of 
heads varies from favorable length in the 
eastern counties to unfavorably short in 
the dry districts. The above comments 
are especially true of wheat, oats and 
barley.” Rosert T. Bearry. 
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— 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 78,725 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 12) was 234,835 bbls, against 
280,495 in 1918, 188,305 in 1917, and 340,- 
345 in 1916. 














* * 


The flour market is as dull and fea- 
tureless as ever. All buyers are holding 
off, awaiting fuller particulars in re- 
gard to the agreement under which they 
are to operate on the coming crop with 
the Grain Corporation. This agreement 
is supposed to be in effect now, but thus 
far the necessary forms have not been 
received, nor definite information as to 
what would be considered a fair work- 
ing profit. Pending the clearing up of 
these various problems, buying is not ex- 
pected to pick up. 

City mills are operating more heavily 
than present buying would warrant, 
which indicates that they still have nu- 
merous unfilled orders on books. 

There is some inquiry for new-crop 
prices, and it is understood that at least 
one Minneapolis company has within the 
last week sold new-crop flour at approxi- 
mately $1 bbl under present prices. Just 
how it arrived at this arbitrary price is 
not known. Others do not know how to 
figure new-crop flour yet, and _ hesitate 
about putting out quotations. 

Local mills are continually receiving 
bids from abroad for low-grade flour, 
and apparently a big business could be 
done were permits’ to export direct ob- 
tainable. There is no change, however, in 
the situation so far as export permits are 
concerned. 

Quotations are unchanged. Standard 
patent is held nominally at $12 bbl, and 
bakers patent or straight at $11.40@ 
11.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear, 
$9.25@9.40; second clear, $6@7,—in 140- 
Ib jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Minneapolis millers report that they 
cannot satisfy the demand for millfeed. 
There has recently been a very heavy call 
for spot and near-by shipment, coming 
especially from feed mixers and manu- 
facturers. These people apparently have 
been doing an unusually heavy business 
this summer, and to their buying of 
wheat feeds is due in a large part the 
present strength in prices. 

Eastern consumptive demand is negli- 
gible. Resellers there have been able to 
discount mill-shipment prices to some 
extent. Inquiry from the East, however, 
is picking up again. 

Central states and western territory 
are buying in a spirited way. The light 
production, with its consequent small of- 
ferings, tends to stimulate the demand 
and keep values firm. Current prices 
are pedhebty record-breakers for this 
time of year. One city mill this week 
sold season-shipment bran at $36 ton, 
Minneapolis. A few jobbers and most 
millers look for prices to hold firm, and 
even advance. 

One local jobber several weeks ago was 
a free seller of middlings for July- 
August shipment at much below the pres- 
ent market. The trade is wondering 
whether he covered his sales or if he 
sold short. In the latter event, the pros- 

t for him is not enviable. 

Mills’ asking prices on bran and stand- 
ard middlings are 50c, and on flour mid- 
dlings and red dog 50c@$1.50, ton higher 
than a week ago. Bran is quoted at $36 
@37; standard middlings, $46@46.50; 
flour middlings, $52@53.50; red dog, $58 
@59 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. Rye middlings, because of scarcity, 
have been advanced again, and are held 


firm at $42 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 131, were in operation July 15: 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, An- 
chor, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), C and 
E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 56,410 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 12 they made 124,210 
bbls of flour, against 44,485 in 1918. 
Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,200 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,830 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 12, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .... 649 538 510 1,448 1,040 

DPGIUER oi wt ese 128 3 *75 922 114 

BORG cs cicres 777 «36541 = 85 «2,370 1,154 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... sat 6 47 

TOON veces esa 777. 6541 585 2,417 1,154 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to July 12, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis ..101,060 71,893 102,884 154,815 


Duluth ....... 90,032 *17,042 24,400 96,459 
Totals ......191,092 "88,935 127,284 261,274 
Duluth, Wad... .cace socce 9,279 12,516 
Totals ......191,092 88,935 136,563 263,790 
*Includes Canadian, 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 











Duluth on July 12, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1919 1918 1917 916 1915 
Minneapolis 1,235 139 1,552 8 42 2,137 
Duluth..... 324 5 *300 7,825 218 
Totals.... 1,559 144 1,852 16,237 2,355 
Duluth, b’d’d .... , 582 15 
Totals.... 1,559 144 1,852 16,819 2,370 


*Includes Canadian. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORT 


For the 10 months of the crop year 
ending June 30, Minneapolis mills pro- 
duced 14,071,260 bbls flour, compared 
with 12,695,720 in the same period in 
1917-18, 14,315,900 in 1916-17, and 17,- 
248,165 in 1915-16. 

Figures showing export shipments are 
probably misleading, since direct export 
sales have been impossible, and much of 
the flour shipped to the East undoubted- 
ly found its way abroad. However, sta- 
tistics compiled from reports furnished 
by Minneapolis mills show that they 
shipped for export during the 10 months 
of the crop year to date, 1,451,135 bbls 
flour, against 948,785 in 1917-18, 1,089,- 
510 in 1916-17, and 1,459,770 in 1915-16. 


SELLING AGENCY FOR FARMER COMPANIES 


For several weeks, there has been more 
or less talk locally about the organiza- 
tion of an independent commission com- 
pany to handle in terminal markets the 
grain shipments of farmer elevator com. 
panies. This company has now been 
formed, under the name of the Farmers’ 
Elevators Commission Co., with a capital 
stock of $250,000. A stockholder in the 
new company must be a stockholder in a 
farmer elevator company. 

An office of the company has been 
opened in Minneapolis. The commission 
firm of W. S. McLaughlin & Co. a 
member of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, has retired from business and 





become the local representative of the 
company. W. S. McLaughlin is a di- 
rector, and Hart C. Putman, secretary 
for McLaughlin & Co., assistant secre- 
tary, of the new concern. 

A meeting of farmer elevator com- 
panies interested in the new undertak- 
ing is to be held at Mankato, Minn., 
July 17. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Flaxseed advanced to new high levels 
last week, selling in Minneapolis July 11 
at $6.17@6. 21 bu, although the market 
closed that day at $6.13. Stocks of seed 
are light, and local oil mills depend 
largely on daily receipts. The linseed 
oil mills are operating as heavily as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, because of 
the increasingly sharp demand for their 
by-products. 

Great Britain and Ireland have recent- 
ly been heavy buyers of linseed oil cake. 
Sweden has also bought round quantities, 
and there is inquiry daily from Holland, 
Belgium and Denmark. Bids were re- 
ceived yesterday, July 14, that approxi- 
mated $82.50 ton, New York. Some busi- 
ness has already been done on that basis. 

It is expected the European demand 
will increase from now-on. Buyers there 
will have to depend largely on this coun- 
try for supplies. The linseed oil people 
say that the prospect is that present 
prices, high as they are, will look low 
before the new flax crop is harvested. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
has not abated. Advancing prices seem 
to have a stimulating effect. Quotations 
are $3@4 higher and firm at $75@76 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
A good many interior northwestern 
mills are idle. 
Season-shipment bran is held at $36 
bong Minneapolis, with buyers bidding 
Pov. 


Garfield Meyer, treasurer of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
was in Minneapolis July 9. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 


Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is on a camping / 
Arip in the Canadian Rocky Mountains. / 


The lake-and-rail rate on flour from 
Minneapolis to Pittsburgh is 2914¢ per 
100 lbs, or 4c higher than the all-rail 
rate. 

W. H. Leederman, branch manager at 
Richmond, Va., for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting in Minneapolis this 
week, 

C. D. Ackerman, who represents the 
Commander Mill Co. in Iowa, with head- 
quarters at Spencer, is visiting the home 
office today. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis is in fair 
demand. No. 1 northern is quoted at 

5.@8 “4 ~ and No. 1 dark northern 
at $2.72 

The po in coarse grain in the last 
week has resulted in a further advance 
of $5@6 ton in cracked corn and ground 
feed quotations. 

Bernard Gerlach, president of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., returned 
home last week from an eastern business 
trip. 

The Hormel Milling Co., of Austin, 
Minn., has installed a laboratory. A com- 
petent chemist will take charge of same 
Aug. 1. 

Mixed feed this week has sold as high 
as $52.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, delivered 
Boston. The current asking price is $45 
@46, Minneapolis. 

Charles H, Sanborn, sales-manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, returned this week from a month’s 
vacation trip to Alaska. 

A sample of new spring wheat was re- 
ceived at Minneapolis today from Conde, 
S. D. It weighed 49@51 lbs to the 
bushel, and was of inferior quality. 

A. A. Hume will represent the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. in western Iowa, work- 
ing out of Sioux City, and George R. 
Dixon in northern Missouri, working out 
of Bushnell, Ill. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed the complaint of the rail- 
road commissioners of North Dakota re- 
garding grain rates between points in 
that state and Minneapolis and the East. 

A. J. Surratt, field agent for the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Grand Forks, 
estimates the production of wheat in 
North Dakota this year at 86,918,000 bus, 
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against 101,010,000 in 1918 and 56,000,000 
in 1917. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. last week 
sold one 1,000-bu Morris grain drier’ to 
the Terminal Grain Corporation at Sioux 
City, Iowa, and one of 750 bus capacity 
to the Fort Worth (Texas) Elevator Co. 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and James F. Bell and Guy 
A. Thomas, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
attended the meeting in Chicago, Mon- 
day, called to discuss the flour export 
situation. 

The Sterling Grain Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has ‘been incorporated, with $200,000 
capital stock. Robert E. Tearse is presi- 
dent and treasurer, Charles P. Crangle 
vice-president, and Harold H. Tearse 
secretary. 

Commander William S. Pye, of the 
United States navy, is spending a few 
weeks’ leave of absence in Minneapolis. 
Commander Pye is a son of James Pye, 
the northwestern representative of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co, 

As a general rule, the farmer elevator 
companies in the Northwest last year 
seem to have done a profitable business. 
One company at Gregory, S. D., at its 
annual meeting a few days ago, declared 
a dividend of 17 per cent. 

The New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
will increase the capacity of its mill to 
750 bbls daily. It has placed an order 
with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for one 
sifter, four centrifugal reels, two puri- 
fiers, three stands of rolls, a bran dust- 
er and some Invincible grain-cleaning 
machinery and dust collectors. 

One Minneapolis dealer predicts that 
ordinary screenings before Sept. 1 will 
sell at $21@22 ton here. Supplies have 
dried up. The big elevators at western 
Canadian lake ports have been swept 
clean, and there is little prospect of feed 
manufacturers being able to supply their 
requirements for at least two months to 
come. 

In line with the Cunard Co.’s policy 
of expansion and in realization of the 
advantages offered by the port of Balti- 
more, it has decided to inaugurate a 
regular service between Baltimore and 
Bristol (Avonmouth). The first steamer, 
Scottish Monarch, a cargo boat of the 
latest type, with 8,200 tons deadweight 
capacity, is scheduled to load the latter 
part of: July. 

Donald B. Simmons, son of Chester 
Simmons, has returned to the sales de- 
partment of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, after being with the 88th 
Division overseas for 10 months. He was 
in service 25 months, and was connected 
with the 338th Machine Gun Battalion. 
Mr. Simmons was made a second lieuten- 
ant in the first officers’ training camp at 
Fort Snelling. 

Henry Meyer has resigned as _ vice- 
president of the Capital City Milling & 
Grain ‘Co, St. Paul, and is to devote 
his time to his mill at Rush City, Minn. 
He will increase the capacity of the mill, 
and has awarded a contract to the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for the necessary 
machinery, which includes one stand of 
rolls, three purifiers, two centrifugal 
reels, one No. 4 motor-driven Simplex 
grinder, and some cleaning machinery. 


M. M. Fredel, who recently resigned 
his position as superintendent for the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
to become superintendent for the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York 
City, is in Minneapolis today en route 
east. Mr. Fredel worked for the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. under 
Kdgar J. Pickering from 1896 to 1900. 
In the latter year he went with George 
C. Christian & Co. and helped start that 
company’s new mill, He was with them 
until 1903; then he went to Buffalo, N. 
Y., when the Washburn-Crosby Co. built 
the first unit of its mill there. In 1904 
he became head miller for the David 
Stott Mills at Detroit, which position he 
held for nine years. He went with the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in 1913, where he remained 
until last spring. On May 1 he became 
superintendent for the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co. at Winona, but resigned on i 4 
1 to go with the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. in New York City. He suc- 
ceeds Alexander Bosanka, who is sick 
and on a year’s leave of absence. C, E. 
Rand succeeds Mr. Fredel as head mill- 
er for the Bay State Milling Co. 
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There was a marked revival in flour 
sales the past week. The amount, how- 
ever, was nothing like normal for this 
period of the year, and the attitude of 
the trade is the same as it has been for 
weeks, and might be described as “ex- 
pectant.” Everybody interested in flour, 
from the buying or from the manufac- 
turing side, wants and expects wheat to 
come down to the government basis. Evi- 
dently there will be no large trading until 
it does come down at least nearer that 
level. 

Millers do not want to risk paying a 
premium of 10@l1l65c, although they have 
little doubt that this will be removed. 
From the buying side the case of a local 
dealer is typical. He frankly admitted 
that he was ordering only a 10 days’ 
supply, in the hope that the turn would 
come that soon. 

Prices continue on a wide range, de- 
pending on how the miller feels about 
the prospects of getting wheat at once 
and how badly the buyer needs supplies. 
In large lots, straights and 95 per cents 
sell as low as $9.40, bulk, Missouri River 
points. Some sales as high as $10.15 are 
reported. 

Sales of old-wheat flour are negligible. 
Some small sales of straights are report- 
ed, the price being well over that of the 
new-crop product. They range $10.30@ 
10.90. 

* * 

There is.an active demand for future 
shipments of millfeed. This is confined 
to the larger buyers in the northern and 
eastern cities, Milwaukee especially hav- 
ing been a heavy buyer the last two 
weeks. The delay in the resumption of 
milling, added to the belief that the re- 
duction in corn acreage must create a 
better demand for all millfeeds, has 
caused a rise in prices. July shipments 
of bran are being booked at $35 ton in 
100-Ilb sacks. Gray shorts for the same 
month are selling at $48, and brown 
shorts at $43@44. Discounts of from 50c 
to $1 are offered for August datings. 

Brown shorts for immediate shipment 
are almost off the market, the small 
amount sold going at $45@46 ton, sacked, 
Gray shorts sell at $50@53. Bran is firm, 
with small offerings and few sales, at #36. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thid WOOK.’ vcvcccvacceseis 19,000 23 
Last WOOK ccccccescssccces 14,100 17 
YOar ABO wcccccccccsccsecs 40,800 49 
TWO years AGO......eeeees 51,800 71 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 79 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 425,970 99,834 23 
Last week ...... 431,670 77,591 17 
Year ago ........ 317,670 153,656 48 
Two years ago... 271,170 124,816 46 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 1,600 bbls this week, 310 last week, 
2,010 a year ago, and 4,293 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 report do- 
mestic business good, 30 fair, and 26 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omuha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 10,051, representing 41 per cent ac- 
tivity, compared with 8,107 bbls, or 33 
per cent, last week. 


CROP ESTIMATES REDUCED 


This week brought a harvest of un- 
favorable reports from all districts of the 
Southwest. It appears that the long, 
cool, wet spring and early summer, fol- 
lowed by the sudden change to high tem- 
peratures, resulted in a too quick ripen- 
ing of the wheat, and much which prom- 
ised 20 to 25 bus to the acre is turning 
out only 15 and 18. Furthermore, a 
great deal of this wheat is not fully de- 
veloped, the grains being shrunken and 
of light weight. This is not believed to 
be so much the case in western Kansas, 
where weather conditions were different, 
but the harvest out there has not yet 
progressed sufficiently to determine just 
what the quality of the grain will be. 

Harvest is complete over all of Kansas 
save the northwestern counties, and will 
be completed there within the next few 
days. Threshing is in progress over the 
entire Southwest, and the movement to 
market is well under way. By next week 
there should be a very heavy movement 
to terminals. 

Not much can yet be said regarding the 
milling quality of the wheat. In fact, 
any definite statement on this, covering 
the entire territory, never can be made, 
because conditions are so exceedingly 
variable. In some districts the wheat is 
heavy, with a plump berry, while in oth- 
ers a great part of it is light and 
shrunken. 

The protein content is much below last 
year’s very fine crop, but there is nothing 
yet to indicate that it will be less than 
the average of previous years. A great 
deal of the wheat arriving here runs high 
in moisture but, on the contrary, there is 
an increasing amount of very dry grain. 


ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CoO. 


The milling property of the Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co. is situated a 
mile and a half from town on the tim- 


bered banks of the Walnut River, at its 
—s with the water power canal. 

ere, a year and a half ago, Major C. 
H. Searing and H. H. Hill, of the mill 
company, decided they would have an 
office in keeping with the pleasant coun- 
try surroundings. The accompanying il- 
lustrations show how well they succeeded. 

The building is in a modified mission 
style, built of re-enforced concrete in 
gray color, with a red asbestos shingled 
roof. The exterior is most attractive, 
with the canal at the side of the building 
and smooth lawn and flower beds border- 
ing the cement walks and graveled drive. 

Within, the space, 40x32, is divided 
into four rooms, one of which merges into 
the central hall. All are both finished 
and furnished in substantial quartered 
oak, with painted. and decorated side 
walls and ceilings. In the basement are 
the vault and independent se ap- 
paratus; the second floor is finished, but 
used principally for storage. 

The building and equipment cost over 
$7,000. 

BIG DAYS AT WAPSIPINICON 

From the old home town paper: 

“Independence, June 13.—(Special)— 
The Wapsipinicon Mill & Power plant 
here are getting everything in shape so as 
to be able to produce flour here that will 
be as good as any manufactured any- 
where. Last winter they installed a new 
set of rollers which gives the plant a ca- 
pacity of 60 bbls a day, and from the time 
the wheat goes into the machinery it never 
leaves until it comes in flour. The old 
machinery is being fitted up to clean the 
wheat before it is run through the roller. 
The company also has purchased a Ford 
truck with a grain box for the hauling 
of wheat from the cars in case it is 
shipped in.” 

GROWTH OF KANSAS CITY MACARONI CO. 

The Kansas City Macaroni Co., with a 
factory at 556-62 Campbell Street, re- 
cently moved into its new office quarters 
and warehouse at 401 Grand Avenue. 
Switching facilities at the new building 
will better enable the company to handle 
a trade that has outgrown the means at 
hand in the former location, which was 
completely lacking in trackage. 

Starting in 1912 in a small room and 
employing only four men, the company 
now occupies a total of 95,440 square feet 
of floor space, employs in the busy season 
from 75 to 100, and has increased the 
capacity of the plant to 120 bbls daily. 
Local Italian merchants organized the 
company with the intention of supplying 
the local trade. Sales, however, have in- 
creased, and the company now ships to 
all parts of the United States. Chicago 
is the largest single distributing point. 

The bulk of the sales are in 20-lb pack- 
ages for the Italian trade. Local adver- 
tising is building up a demand for small- 
er packages, and the officers intend to 
push this class of goods strongly. Durum 
wheat is bought in the Northwest, as 
there is little wheat suitable for use 
raised in the Southwest. A very small 
amount is bought from eastern Colo- 
rado. 

It is the opinion of R. Sarli, president 
and manager, that the war hurt rather 
than helped the macaroni and spaghetti 
industry. While the importation of for- 
eign goods was stopped, this benefit, he 
says, was more than offset by the “save 
wheat” campaign. 

NOTES 

A. F. Shockey, Deering, Kansas, will 
install a Midget Marvel mill at that place 
next month. 
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Manager’s Office, Front and General Exterior View of the Office of the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co, 
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The annual convention of the sales rep- 
resentatives of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., was held here this week. 


The Edina (Mo.) Roller Mills, which 
have been closed for the past few years, 
will resume operation next month. J. F. 
Stephenson, of Edina, is the new owner. 


J. B. Evans, sales-manager of the N. 
Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, 
was here this week on his way east, where 
he will visit the principal market centers. 


Markley Bros. are building a 125-bbl 
mill at Bennington, Kansas. Operation 
will be begun next month. The mill will 
- wn as the Markley Bros. Roller 
Mills. 


Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., is on a 10 days’ trip visiting 
the trade in New York and other eastern 
cities. 

The Estabrook Laboratories, formerly 
located at the corner of Eighth . and 
Wyandotte streets, have moved into 
larger and more commodious quarters at 
123 West Eighth Street. 


Harry Bresky, Boston, president of the 
Seaboard Miliing Co., Kansas City, ar- 
rived here yesterday and will spend con- 
siderable time looking after construction 
work on his company’s new mill. 


Clem L.,Beckenbach, sales-manager of 
the Kaull Milling Co., returned Monday 
from New York. On completion of its 
Kansas City mill, construction of which 
is rapidly progressing, the output of the 
company will be 1,700 bbls daily. 


John C. Koster, manager of the Staf- 
ford (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., here to- 
day, says that threshing has only just 
begun in that part of thé state, and wheat 
is coming to market rather slowly. The 
first receipts were from the header- 
threshers, and tested very light in weight. 
He looks for a good deal better quality 
of wheat in later deliveries. 


Clem B. Stern, formerly of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, now en- 
gaged in the bakery business in Los 
Angeles, Cal., was here this week on his 
way east. Mr, Stern and his son drove 
from the coast to Kansas City, and left 
here for Minneapolis, from which city 
they expect to go to Milwaukee. Later 
on they will drive to Annapolis, Md., 
where young Mr. Stern will enter the 
naval academy. 


Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
who was here this week, says that, while 
there is much light wheat in Oklahoma, 
the western part of the state has also 
harvested a great deal of very fine, heavy 
wheat, of the dark Turkey type. At 
several stations operated by his company 
the receipts so far have all graded No, 2 
or better, with a very fine, dark berry. 
Much of this wheat runs high in gluten, 
and Mr. Humphrey’s opinion is that mills 
in that part of the state will produce 
flour running around 11% per cent glu- 
ten. 


WICHITA 


Some of the larger mills report flour 
demand “rushing and coming from all 
directions.” Generally, the demand is 
good, as, save for a few who think prices 
will reach a lower level, buyers are fill- 
ing in their depleted stocks. Reported 
values: 100 per cent, $10.25@10.85 bbl; 
95 per cent, $10.50@11; fancy patent, 
$11@11.30,—delivered Kansas City rate 
points. Except a little export, demand 
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for millfeeds continues heavy. 
Values: shorts, 2.55 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $2@2.10; bran, $1.75@1.80,—in 
straight or mixed cars, delivered Kansas 
City rate points. 

LOCAL PRICES 

Wholesale prices: shorts, $2.55@2.60 

r 100 Ibs; mill-run, $2.15@2.20; bran, 
1.80@1.85; corn chop, $3.75@3.80; bar- 
ley chop, $2.95@3; shelled corn, $2.05@ 
2.10 bu; oats, 73@75c. 

Retail feed store prices: shorts. $2.70@ 
2.75 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $2.25@2.30; 
bran, $1.95@2; corn chop, $3 90@3.95; 
barley chop, $3.15@3.20; shelled corn, 
$2.10@2.15 bu; oats, 90@938c. 


NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in Chicago 
last week. 


F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., has re- 
turned from Cuba. 

F. R. Velarde has been employed by 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. as 
assistant export manager. 

Edward M. Kelly, vice-president of the 
Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, left last 
week, by automobile, for Joliet, Ill., where 
he will spend a month’s vacation. 

A. H. Imboden, manager of the 
Wichita sales office of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., and Mrs. Imboden, are spending 
a month’s vacation at Alexandria, Minn. 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., last 
week made the trip to and from Colorado 
Springs, Colo., where he left his family to 
spend the summer. 

C. H. Searing, president of the Ar- 
kansas. City (Kansas) Milling Co. 
Charles L.. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
and J. F. Enns, secretary and manager 
of the Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 
were among out-of-town millers here this 
week. 





Resale Price-Fixing Upheld 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 12.—The 
Federal Trade Commission, in a special 
report to Congress, today renewed its 
recommendation made last December 
that manufacturers be. permitted by law 
to fix and maintain resale prices, subject 
to review by a disinterested agency. 

The Commission says that such a law 
would remove present complexity in the 
business world, promote the efficiency of 
manufacturing and commercial institu- 
tions, and serve the interest of the con- 
suming public. 

Under the Commission recommenda- 
tion, manufacturers desiring to fix and 
maintain resale prices would file with an 
agency, to be designated by Congress, 
descriptions of their articles, contracts 
of sale, and the price schedules to be 
maintained. The disinterested agency 
would be charged with the duty, “upon 
complaint of any dealer or consumer or 
other party at interest,” to review the 
terms of contracts and prices. 

The Commission’s recommendations, it 
stated, were based on the following con- 
clusions: 

1. That producers of identified goods 
should be protected in their intangible 
property right or good will, created 
through years of fair dealing and of sus- 
Sateen quality of merchandise; 

2. That the unlimited power both to 
fix and to enforce and maintain resale 
prices may not be made lawful with safe- 
ty; and 

3. That unrestrained price-cutting is 
not in the public interest, and tends, in 
the long run, to impair, if not to destroy, 
the production and distribution of arti- 
cles desirable to tne public. 

“There must be a common ground,” the 
Commission said, “wherein the rights of 
producer, purveyor and consumer may 
each be fully secured and equity done to 
all. The search for such a ground has 
been a task of the Commission.” 

Joun J. Marnrnan. 


The official report of the department of 
a Iture and commerce of Japan puts 
yield of barley, rye, and wheat in 
1918 at 115,573,050 bus, a decrease of 
6.5 per cent compared with the previous 
year, and of 1.7 per cent against the av- 
erage yield. The acreage for these crops 
is ually decreasing year by year. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending July 12 was 
estimated at 21,500 bbls, or 78 per cent 
of yong compared with 17,500, or 58 
per cent, last week, none last year, and 
22,750, or 85 per cent, in 1917. 

From now on until new wheat begins 
to arrive, the output will probably not 
exceed one-half or three-fourths of ca- 
pacity. As yet, the city mills have not 
quoted on new flour to be made of either 
southwestern or soft wheat. The quantity 
of flour purchased by Chicago dealers, 
jobbers, bakers and retailers, to be made 
of new wheat, is still very limited, as 
buyers are awaiting samples of the new 
products. 

There is one noticeable feature in the 
quotations received, and that is that they 
are very regular, the low being around 
$10.33 and the high $10.65 for 95 per cent 
patents, jute, Chicago. During ordinary 
times at this season of the year, mills as 
a rule are keen for business and values 
have a range of $1 bbl. This is not true 
this season, even with transactions report- 
ed to have been made with eastern buy- 
ers. Millers’ agents and those who rep- 
resent southwestern mills state that the 
smaller class of millers have made quo- 
tations to a far greater extent than mills 
of large capacity. 

The usual dull period during the sum- 
mer months prevails among the bakers, 
anc for that reason the buying of bread 
flour is not at all active. Bakers also 
are in ahout the same class as are job- 
bers, content with awaiting developments 
as to the quality of flour they will even- 
tually have to use. Some have been pur- 
chasing old flour from the Northwest to 
use for blending purposes, and are buy- 
ing around $11.90@12.25 in carload lots. 
The smaller bakers in less than carload 
lots are obliged to pay $12.35@12.50, jute, 
Chicago. 

The rye flour situation is very dull. 
Offerings are light, and white patent can 
be purchased as low as $7.90@8.15, jute, 
Chicago. 

CORN STILL ADVANCING 


The corn market has been the largest 
and most sensational the trade has 
known in the last few months. Prices 
have been on the upgrade, and futures 
have sold the highest in the history of 
the trade. August has sold at $2, and 
there is an outstanding interest of sev- 
eral hundred thousand bushels sold by 
cash people who expect to make a deliv- 
ery next month. July has been up to 
$1.9914 and September to $1.98, with 
December at $1.64. 

Country speculators have been on the 
bull side persistently in the last five 
months, while the short selling has been 
by professional traders here and at other 
markets, foreigners and Wall Street op- 
erators, all of whom have sustained enor- 
mous losses. Their operations were based 
on the high prices here and the low 
prices in Argentina, 

This has proved a most expensive op- 
eration. Some have bought corn in Ar- 
gentina and sold it here. Prices in 
Buenos Aires have advanced nearly 50c 
bu in the last few months, and are close 
to $1, which, with freight of $1 bu to 
New York, makes the cost there around 
$2, or 8@10c less than domestic corn, 
without the handling charge. 

Prices have advanced so fast that even 
James A. Patten, who is agen! a bull 
on corn, says he is afraid to buy it. Pro- 
fessional speculators are constantly look- 
ing for a break, and predicting that the 
market will go to pieces some time. 
They have been making these predic- 


tions for months and it has cost them 
all a lot of money. For eight consecu- 
tive days, prices were on the upgrade, 
with numerous sharp reactions, but each 
day saw a new high level reached. 

Hogs are selling at close to $23, the 
top price up to Friday, July 11, being 
$22.95. The theory is that, with high 
prices for hogs, corn is not ~~ to sell 
very low in the near future, although it 
is expected that substitutes, such as low- 
grade wheat and.rye, will be utilized for 
hog feed. 

White corn has been in good demand 
from millers and cereal interests, with 
sales of No. 1 at $2.03 and No. 2 at 
$2.02. Purchases to arrive in five days 
were made at $2. No. 2 yellow sold at 
$2, and No. 2 mixed at $1.984%. Chicago 
is the highest corn market in the coun- 
try, and is attracting corn from other 
points. 

July at one time was at a discount un- 
der September and mixed corn was 
bought at %@lc under July, and the 
latter sold against it. There were de- 
liveries of nearly 500,000 bus cash corn 
on July trades during the week, but most 
of it was the same corn being put out 
daily by those who took it in and had 
no place for it. 

NEW WHEAT CONSIGNED, NOT SOLD 

New wheat is beginning to move free- 
ly from [llinois. Interior millers are 
taking near-by offerings, and there is a 
small surplus which is reaching Chicago 
and other primary markets. Much of 
the wheat is being consigned, rather than 
sold to arrive, in expectation of compe- 
tition from millers, increasing the price. 

Local and Buffalo millers have bought 
liberally, particularly the latter, which 
have taken the hard winter at 8@11c over 
the government basic price, with liberal 
sales at $2.35@2.37 for No. 1 hard. Pur- 
chases for shipment by July 12 were at 
$2.28, and by July 19 $2.27. Red wheats 
were bought to arrive at the basic price, 
$2.23, for No. 3, to 1@2c premium. 

A committee composed of two eleva- 
tor men, two grain receivers and two 
members of the grain committee has 
been selected to confer with the super- 
vising board of the federal inspection 
department to work for improved grad- 
ing of wheat as it arrives from the coun- 
try. 

NEW OATS LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

The country is selling new and old 
oats freely, despite reports of unfavor- 
able crop prospects. No. 3 white for 
August-September from the country have 
been mostly le under September. Old 
No. 2 white have sold at 4%@lc over 
September. The new oats are expected 
to be light weight, owing to blight and 
other unfavorable conditions, and cereal 
interests are picking up the old oats in 
addition to liberal purchases made one 
to two months ago when prices were ma- 
terially lower. 

The highest prices of the season for 
oats were made the past week. Specula- 
tive trading has been heavy, and senti- 
ment is mixed. The visible supply of 
oats is the largest known at this time of 
the year, 19,055,000 bus, against 12,246,- 
000 last year. 


RIOT AT ARGO PLANT 


The Corn Products Co.’s plant at Ar- 
go, IIL, has been closed by a strike for 
a closed shop. Four men were killed 
and 16 wounded in a riot at the entrance 
of the plant last Tuesday. The plant at 
Pekin, Ill, has also been closed. This 
reduces the consumption of corn 100,000 
bus a day. Large stocks of corn are held 
here by the company, both in store and 
on track, and it is impossible to unload 
the cars at Argo. 


NOTES 


in rye and barley has im- 
inneapolis has sent buying or- 
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ders on breaks, and selling orders on 
the bulges. 

Board of Trade memberships have sold 
within a week at $8,400, an advance of 
$100, net, to the buyer. 

The first car of new rye to reach Chi- 
cago this season arrived today, and sold 
at $1.65. Last year the first arrival was 
July 9, and sold at $1.72 for No. 2. 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, has 
found it necessary to engage new offices, 
suite 715, 112 West Adams Street, in- 
stead of Marquette Building, Chicago. 


G. S. Mann & Co., who installed a rye 
mill in Chicago at 1825 South Canal 
Street some time ago, are reorganizing, 
and it is unders will mill about 75 
bbls rye daily from now on. 

The Palmer Flour Co., 4052 North Jef- 
ferson Street, Chicago, was robbed this 
afternoon by three armed bandits who 
escaped with approximately $1,400 after 
locking employees in the vault. 

Heavy speculative trading fedtured 
the oat market today, with an advance 
to 79¢ for July and September and 8lc 
for December, which was the closing fig- 
ure, and the highest of the season. 


The general offices of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association have 
been transferred from Milwaukee to the 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Secretary 
L. F. Brown has been here since July 1. 


The flour-blending plant installed by 
Shane, Mason & Co. some two years ago 
in Chicago, with a capacity of around 
5,000 bbls daily, has been discontinued 
temporarily, and the employees dis- 
charged. 

A visible supply of 3,799,000 bus corn 
is the smallest since 1909, with one ex- 
ception. Last year it was 10,883,000 bus. 
Chicago has nearly 50 per cent of the 
total stock, which is largely owned by 
the industries. 

World’s stocks of wheat, July 1, as 
compiled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
were 287,278,000 bus, against 252,800,000 
last year, a decrease in June of 31,837,- 
000 bus, on top of a reduction of 44,- 
309,000 in May, and of 19,608,000 in 
June last year. 

A car of new rye was received in Chi- 
cago today from Iowa, grade No. 2, and 
sold at $1.65. Last year the first car 
was received July 9 from an_ Illinois 
point, and sold at $1.72. There has been 
an advance of 20c bu in the price of 
rye grain during the week. 


The visible supply of wheat has de- 
creased almost 125,000,000 bus since Feb. 
1, and is down to 6,708,000, of which 
2,413,000 are at Minneapolis and New 
Orleans. Galveston has 825,000, and 
Chicago only 171,000. Last year the 
visible supply was 551,000 bus. 


D. Stolp, of Stolp & Co., Amsterdam, 
Holland, importers of flour and grain 
products, has been in this country for 
about six weeks, visiting mill connections 
in the central and western states, and 
spent Tuesday in Chicago. He is to sail 
for home from New York on July 16. 


A number of the former associates of 
John Butler, Chicago manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., gave him a 
dinner at the Great Northern Hotel, a 
week ago. Mr. Butler recently returned 
from California, and is putting in a part 
of his time in the offices of the Pillsbury 
company.- 

The new brokerage rule is working 
satisfactorily to active brokers who are 
fortunate in having good connections. 
One earned $5,000 in brokerage in June, 
the largest month’s business he has ever 
had. The poorer traders are in some in- 
stances having an unsatisfactory time as 
their earning capacity on brokerage is 
limited. 

William C. Murray, who represented 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, in Waukegan, Ill, and that territory 
for some time, and who resigned in May 
to become associated with the new flour 
firm of Lange, Murray & Somers Co., 
has returned to the Pillsbury Co., having 
disposed of his interests in the new or- 
ganization. 

J. Nelson Polhamus, general manager 
The Atlantic Trading Co., Havana, Cube, 
has been in this country for some time 
and spent Wednesday in Chicago on his 
way east. This organization, while com- 
paratively new, has taken on the accounts 
of many products, especially tractors, 
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fa implements, and also grain and 
its products. 

E. L. Stancliff, sales-manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in Chicago the latter 
part of the week. This organization has 
recently placed a contract with the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, for 
equipment for a 1,000-bbl mill, and con- 
struction will begin at once. Mr. Stan- 
cliff stated that new wheat had begun to 
arrive before he left home, and t it 
was very satisfactory. 

The contemplated opening of German 
ports to imports of foodstuffs had a 
bullish influence on values here. There 
were 1,000,000 bus rye bought in all po- 
sitions Wednesday and Thursday. There 
were also 3,000,000 bus oats taken in all 
positions, and the futures given up on 
them. Chicago traders sold around 750,- 
000 bus in one day, and charters were 
made here and at Milwaukee to move 
out 1,000,000 bus to Buffalo at 2%%c bu. 





WISCONSIN 

MitwavuxkeeE, Wis., July 12.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
9,500 this week, representing 53 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 7,600, or 42 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned 
out nothing. The rye flour production 
for the week was 2,100 bbls, compared 
with 3,100 last week and 2,500 last year. 

Flour demand was quiet. Some of the 
mills are grinding fairly well, having an 
accumulation of orders, while others are 
doing nothing. Most mills have suf- 
ficient wheat on hand to last the balance 
of July. Shipping directions came in 
fairly well, and there are no accumula- 
tions of flour here. 

Clears were slow. Mills sold a mod- 
erate quantity to the government, but 
are anxious to dispose of more they have 
on hand. Bakers bought sparingly, hav- 
ing good stocks on hand. Prices were 
quoted at $9.50@9.75, cotton ¥,’s. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patents were quoted at $12.40 
@12.75, and straight at $12@12.35, in 
cotton 14’s. 

Offerings of southwestern patents were 
quite liberal, but practically no business 
was done. The trade wants to see sam- 
ples of the new-crop offerings before 
making purchases. Quotations on old 
flour were $12.25@12.40, and new $10.50 
@11.20, in cotton 1’s. 

Millers report very little call for rye 
flour, but late in the week some business 
resulted. Prices were advanced sharply, 
following the advance in cash rye. Pure 
white was quoted at $8.70@8.85, straight 
at $8.15@8.35, and dark at $6@6.35, in 
jute. Demand from the East was light, 
and southern trade limited. State and 
local trade was fair. 

The call for corn flour was slow. The 
high price of corn has restricted the de- 
mand, There was some inquiry for ex- 
port, but prices were out of line. Corn 
meal was slow sale. Inquiry light from 
the South, and practically nothing done 
on grits. Prices were firm for corn 
flour at $4.75, corn meal $4.70, and grits 
$4.70, in 100-lb cotton. 


MILLFEED 


The market held strong, with offerings 
light from mills and shippers. Jobbers 
are making sales for August-September 
shipment on basis of $38.50 for bran. 
Middlings were very scarce, and higher 
prices prevailed. Oil meal advanced to 
$75 ton, and local mills are asking $75.50 
for hominy feed in small lots; no car 
lots were offered. Inquiry was good 
from the East for deferred shipment, 
but bids received were too low for ac- 
ceptance. Shippers are looking for good 
business when new-crop feed begins to 
move. 

NOTES 


The Thomas Davidson took. 170,000 
bus oats to Buffalo this week. 

The De Forest (Wis.) Grain & Feed 
Co. has been organized, with $20,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

The W. M. Bell Co., grain commission, 
Milwaukee, has increased its capital 
stock to $150,000. 

T. D. Wheeler, president and manager 
Menasha (Wis.) Wholesale Co., whole- 
sale flour, feed and grain, has sold his 
interest to John Holeisel. 

Gottlieb Pfeiffer, proprietor and man- 
ager of the Plymouth (Wis.) Flour 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills, died last week, aged 55. He had 
been in ill health for some months. 


The Froedtert Malt Products Co. 
Milwaukee, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, to manufacture, 
buy, sell and deal in malt products. 
Kurtis R. Froedtert is president. 


The Marathon City Brewing Co. and 
the Wausau Brewing Co., Wausau, Wis., 
have filed amendments to their articles 
of incorporation enabling them to engage 
in the manufacture of flour, feed and 
cereals. 


The Neighborhood Bakers’ Association, 
of Milwaukee, has undertaken an exten- 
sive co-operative advertising campaign. 
The association is part of the Milwaukee 
Master Bakers’ Association, most of the 
members of which are bakers who retail 
their own products. Service and quality 
are the points stressed in the publicity 
matter. 


The Wisconsin crop report says that 
warm weather and abundant sunshine, 
with light to high showers, favored 
growing crops. The drouth in the east- 
central counties was relieved to some 
extent by rains. Corn is well ahead of 
the average at this season, with many 
fields beginning to tassel. 
weather hastened the ripening of small 
grains, and the harvest of rye, barley, 
and winter wheat is beginning. 


The Wisconsin legislature has enacted 
an amendment to the occupational grain 
tax law, increasing the rate to one-half 
mill per bu on all wheat and flaxseed, 
and to one-quarter mill on all other 
grains. When the original law was 
adopted in 1917, the rates fixed were 
found far too low to compensate for 
the revenue that had been derived under 
the former method of taxation of grain 
in warehouses as personal property. The 
new rates were proposed by the tax com- 
mission of Milwaukee, with the consent 
of grain dealers and warehousemen. 


A new Wisconsin law relating to the 
sale and delivery of bread and rolls to 
prevent the distribution of contamination 
has been enacted by the legislature, and 
is now in effect. The principal provi- 
sion is that which prohibits the return 
of bread or rolls by consumer to dealer, 
or the direct or indirect acceptance or 
exchange by the dealer. The law was 
passed at the request of the state dairy 
and food commission. A regulation of 
this character has been observed by bak- 
ers of Milwaukee and other cities of 
Wisconsin during and since the period 


of the war. 
H. N. Wuson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., July 14.—There was 
not any appreciable change to note in 
last week’s flour market. Mills continiie 
to book whatever business comes to hand, 
but this is rather limited. The between- 
crop season generally shows narrowness, 
and this year is no exception. Mills are 
mostly filling and making delivery of 
old orders. This work ‘is being done 
leisurely. 

The durum mill reported its output sold 
for July, and is now selling for August 
delivery. Market for this flour appears 
to be improving. 

Former quiet conditions still "me ee 
the rye market. There was no business 
done for outside account last week, and 
a very limited volume locally to care for 
established trade. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
14,805 bbls flour, or 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 18,180, or 50 per cent, in 
the previous week, and 14,955, or 41 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Mills occasionally have small lots of 
millfeed to sell, but as a rule they are 
well sold ahead. Market last week was 
reported much stronger, under small 
supplies and a steady demand. Trade is 
inquiring for future delivery. 


NOTES 


Some of the oats held here in store so 
long have commenced to move out east 
by ) erg 

Barley specialists advised eastern in- 
quiry for supplies, and little or nothing 
was carried over from day to day. Busi- 
ness was at much improved quotations. 

B. Stockman, manager of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co, and president of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, sails today 


The warm.- 


from Liverpool for New York, on the 
Adriatic. 

Today local wheat stocks are down to 
259,000 bus, of which the greater portion 
is durum. There is not much sp 
stock here, and the winter has p - 
ly been cleaned out. 

At the start of the shipping season 
about 90 per cent of the big freighters 
were called out for the ore traffic. That 
movement has slowed up, and forced 
some of the owners to lay up their boats 
until the grain-shipping season starts. 

Duluth-Superior coal docks show a 
large supply of soft coal in stocks, but 
very little hard coal. Ordinarily, the 
contrary is the rule. Large stocks of soft 
coal were carried over from last winter, 
and orders are not coming in as dealers 
would like them. 


The rye future market showed a strong 
undertone the past week, the big help in 
this direction apparently being the elim- 
ination of restrictions for export ship- 
ment to Germany. Other factors were 
crop news and reduced — esti- 
mate as of July 1 on yield. 


Duty was paid last week on all of the 
bonded flaxseed held in store here, and 
turned over into domestic stocks. Some 
of it later went out by rail. There is a 
car movement now on, and supplies show 
reduction, notwithstanding fair receipts. 
There are but 42,000 bus of all kinds of 
Canadian grain in store here, most of it 
barley, with a sprinkling of wheat and 
oats. 


H. H. Dinham, local agent for the di- 
vision of operations, United States Ship- 
ping Board, has been advised that it is 
interested in the booking of various com- 
modities for shipment from Duluth-Su- 
perior to United Kingdom and other for- 
eign ports. Six of the shipping board 
boats which loaded flour here in May for 
foreign destination have arrived at des- 
tination. 


The extraordinary situation in the flax- 
seed market caused the directors of the 
Duluth Board of Trade to issue a watn- 
ing as follows: “The board of directors 
of the Duluth Board of Trade urges 
upon all members the necessity for the 
exercise of the utmost caution in trading 
in flaxseed at the present time. . . . Any 
attempt at manipulation or the creation 
of artificial values is an offense of which 
it will be their duty to take instant no- 
tice, and any indication of their presence 
in trading will result in prompt action 
by the board.” 


The State Board of Grain Appeals 
held its annual meeting July 12, in the 
Duluth Board of Trade Building. The 
members from Minneapolis were R. 
Ziesemer, A. F. Evanson and D. P. 
O’Neill; Duluth, H. P. Bjorge, J. F. In- 
gersoll and John Owens. The federal 
grading of wheat, corn and oats was 
adopted for those grains. Last year’s 
gradings of rye and flaxseed were re- 
adopted. In barley the lower grades 
were made a little more liberal. R. 
Ziesemer was re-elected chairman of the 
joint board and H. P. Bjorge secretary. 


F. G. Carson. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., July 12.—Flour was 
irregular and in moderate demand. Of- 
ferings, while freer, were not liberal. 
The disposition to load up was lacking, 
though a few round lots were worked. 
Many are now talking only half a crop 
of wheat for this section, and that of 
very poor quality. The high cost of 
storage is another argument which buy- 
ers are using effectively against the pol- 
icy of carrying flour on this crop in ex- 
cess of quick needs. 

Springs were easier and quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $12@12.25; 
long patents, $11.50@11.75; first clears, 
$9.25@9.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45¢c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Only a 
small car-lot business was in evidence at 

uotations, though one of the leading 
distributing agencies reported a good de- 
mand from the smaller trade. 

New hard winters were steady and in 
fair request, with short patents at the 
close ranging $11@11.25; —~ # — 
$10.50@10.75; first clears, $8.25@8.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 
30c less in bulk. Fancy short patent, 
something or sold up to 
$11.40, in sacks, w other mills were 


offering short patent as 

and standard at $10.60, jute. Good sales 
were made at the range, both for last 
half July and August shipment. - 

New soft winters were lower and more 
salable. patents closing nominally at 
$10.25@10.50; near-by straights, $9.50@ 
9.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, 
or 30¢ less in bulk. Ten cars of new Ohio 
patent were recently sold here at $11.25, 
wood, or $10.80, cotton, but this week 
fine Pennsylvania stock was offered at 
$10.50 or less, cotton, without developing 
any business. New near-by straight was 
reported sold to go to New York as high 
as $10.40, bulk, and as low as $9.50, 
which shows the wide range in offerings. 
Local sales ranged mostly $9.35@9.50, 
bulk, with one seller quoting down to 
$9.20, and asking for bids. 

City mills ran light and, while experi- 
encing a better domestic demand and a 
quiet export trade, reduced flour 25¢ bbl 
and advanced feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 32,794 
bbls; destined for export, 16,387. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 66; number now in port, 48. 

Lewis S. Tyler, local manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., is recuperating at 
Providence, R. I. 

Exports from here this week included 
25,113 bbls flour and 816,034 bus grain— 
289,135 wheat, 485,232 oats and 41,667 
barley. 

President Macgill, of the Patapsco 
Mills, says the wheat crop in this section 
is very disappointing both as to quality 
and yield, 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 12, 161,267 bus; same 
period last year, 105,883. Range of prices 
this week, $1.95@2.34; last year, $2@2.38. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to July 12, 1919, 581,040 bus; 
year ago, 443766. Range of prices this 
week, $1.90@2.10; last year, $1.75@2.05. 

The General Grocery & Tea Co., whole- 
sale grocers and flour, has accepted for 
the state of Maryland the agency of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., of New 
York City, and is preparing to make a 
big drive on all of the big milling com- 
pany’s products, : 

Of the 161,267 bus new southern wheat 
received here so far this season, only 
about 5,000 have graded as high as No. 2 
red. The wide range of values—$1.95@ 
2.75—shows that the quality is about as 
irregular as the price. The wheat in this 
section is now estimated at one-half to 
two-thirds of a crop. 

The schooner cargo of corn brought 
from Argentina by the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co. arrived the first of the week, 
and inspected sample grade on account 
of being warm and weevil cut. The ship- 
ment comprised 500 tons, or about 18,000 
bus, of yellow corn of the small-grain, 
hard, flinty variety. The schooner was 
56 days in making the voyage. 

Government officials recently announced 
that surplus army food would be sold to 
municipalities in car lots, provided it 
were resold to the public at cost, and Bal- 
timore is patiently waiting for the zone 
supply officer to release the goods that 
are here and thus enable it to get down 
to business. Baltimore has had a sample 
of this surplus food, and it likes both 
the price and quality. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting Jast Wednesday at the 
Merchants’ Club, with luncheon. The at- 
tendance was good. Aside from a gen- 
eral desire to get to the eats, nothing of 
special interest transpired, although 
President Hayward and Vice-President 
Mears each took the floor and reeled off 
a little wisdom, as usual. C. E. Clifton 
and Charles Minnigerode, both mill 
agents, were elected members. 


Local Grain Corporation notice: “Ap- 
plications for permits will be received for 
moderate a of wheat for ship- 
ment to Newport News. Because of 
lack of elevator space and facilities for 
handling more than limited quantities of 
wheat, and inability to or high oaitey 
tive grain, only wheat o qua 
phi. be ok Gude It is designed to 
take care of wheat from sections where- 
in. through freight adjustment, Newport 
News is the logical port compared with 


Baltimore.” 
: Cuantes H. Dorsey. 
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The most noticeable factor in the local 
flour market during the week was an al- 
most complete transfer of interest from 
the old to the new crop. Old-crop flour 
was again firm, with mill offers light, 
but the trade here was showing less in- 
terest, and apparently has supplied most 
of its requirements during the period un- 
til new-crop flour will be available. 

Mills in the spring wheat section hold 
their prices very firm and continue to 
complain of a scarcity of wheat, but 
business has fallen off materially, and 
buyers are now looking particularly for 
the new southwestern hard wheat flour. 

The volume of business in. the new flour 
compared with normal years was small, 
and it is well established that the trade 
here is not going to buy in the same reck- 
less manner as last year. The results of 
last year’s buying were so disastrous that 
the trade is not inclined to repeat the 
operation, especially under prevailing 
conditions and uncertainties regarding 
the probable movement of wheat prices. 

At the outset, buyers were inclined to 
take only scattered car lots, but this week 
there has been an increase in the volume 
of sales, and some good round lots have 
been marketed here. Kansas straights 
have been the most popular flour, but 
there was also a fairly good business in 
Kansas patents. This would seem to in- 
dicate that leading bakers hére are going 
to follow the same policy noticed last 
season. In other words, there is a dis- 
position to use the best flour obtainable, 
and some bakers say they have found 
this very profitable. 

Prices have not fluctuated as much as 
might have been expected, and this is 
probably the reason buyers are more con- 
fident, as some had expected a sharp 
drop as harvesting operations progressed 
and wheat became more obtainable. 

Quotations: spring patents, $11.75@ 
12.25; first clear, $9.40@10; winter 
straights, old $10.75@11, new $10@10.25; 
Kansas straights, $11.75@12.15 for old 
and $10.85@11.25 for new; rye, $8@8.75, 
—all in jute. 

The corn market was strong, with local 
business confined gers eg to Argen- 
tine. Oats were also strong, and higher 
on more active export demand and a fair 
car-lot trade. 


THEFT OF FLOUR EXAGGERATED 


As usual in such cases, the daily press 
got badly mixed, and greatly exaggerated 
reports of thefts of flour from the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. Some pub- 
lications placed the losses at $1,000,000, 
and one as high as $2,000,000 during a 
period of five years. From this latter 
estimate, it would seem as though the 
thieves had carted away the entire mill. 

The facts are. that. the concern knew 
that thievery was going on, and had let 
the thieves run rather freely, with the 

lan of capturing the entire gang, and 
n this they were successful. An official 
of the concern stated that the losses 
would amount only to about $5,000 in 


ge * 
Standard Milling Co. also suf- 
fered from thefts of a similar nature, 
but in both cases considerable of the 
stolen merchandise was recovered. 


NOTES 

The Seaboard Milling Co. has opened 
an office at 61 Broadway, New York, in 
charge of Harry Bresky. 

J. G. Webster, representative here for 
the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co., is on an automobile trip irene 
the Lake Champlain country. 


L. B. Dennison, manager Chippewa 


Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., was in 
this market this week, as was also C. J. 
Beckenbach, of the Kaull Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

The services of a young man acquainted 
with West Indian markets are required by 


a western mill. Those interested in mak- 
ing a good connection may communicate 
with the New York office of The North- 
western Miller regarding the matter. 

C. E. Sheahan, who for several years 
has been connected with the Thornton & 
Chester. Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
taken the position of manager for the 
Shenandoah Valley Milling Co., at Riv- 
erton, Va., which is just about to com- 
plete its new plant. 


Memorial services were held June 24 
for Lieutenant Harold Bradley, son of 
the late Herbert Bradley, who has been 
finally given up as dead by his relatives 
and friends. Mr. Bradley, prior to join- 
ing the Royal Flying Corps, was in the 
office of George A. Zabriskie, New York. 

Robeson Lea, who for many years has 
been engaged in corn goods business in 
New York and representative of the Lea 
Milling Co., Wilmington, Del., retired 
from business July 1. Thomas M. Ross- 
man succeeds him, and will carry on the 
business, including representation of the 
Lea Milling Co., at 433 Produce Ex- 
change. 


B. J. Rothwell, of Boston, president 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Frank A. 
Voigt, president and manager Voigt 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., D. W. 
Holmes,  secretary-treasurer Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis., and W. P. 
McLaughlin, sales-manager Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
called at this office this week. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 12.—New soft and 
hard wheat pastry flours were in better 
demand this week, and were offered more 
freely. Some good-sized sales were not- 
ed, especially of flours from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, being mostly straights, 
which were moved in good volume on the 
basis of $10.45@10.75 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. A good business was also done in 
hard winter wheat patents, offerings be- 
ing from the Southwest, and good sales 
were reported at $11@11.75, in sacks, 
most of the business being placed at 
around $11.30@11.50. 

The demand for soft winter wheat 
flours was not so much in evidence dur- 
ing the week as for hard winters, but 
some business was placed at $10.70@I11 
bbl, in sacks, some of the better brands 
selling around $11.20. Buyers are back- 
ward in paying over $11 for these flours, 
and are looking for brands that can be 
purchased at the inside range. 

Old-wheat flours are not much of a 
factor in the local market at present, 
and there is little attempt to do busi- 
ness in these grades. Old spring pat- 
ents are quoted at $13@13.50 bbl, in 
sacks, for special short, with standard 
patents at $12.30@12.75. Spring first 
clears in sacks are 50c lower, with prac- 
tically no demand and some pressure to 
sell. About $9@10 bbl, in sacks, is the 
range asked. 

Local stocks of flour were decreased 
fully 9,000 bbls from the previous month 
in the amount unsold in the hands of 
jobbers and wholesale grocers. On July 
1 the amount reported on hand was 33,- 
066 bbls, compared with 42,096 on June 
1, and 21,733 a year ago. 

A sharp advance in the prices of all 
corn products was made this week. Some 
increase in demand was also reparted, 
although quotations are now 35c per 100 
Ibs higher than a week ago. White corn 
flour is now held at $5.10 per 100 lbs, with 
corn meal, hominy grits and granulated 


and bolted meal at $4.85. White corn 
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flakes and cream of maize range $5.75@6 
per 100 Ibs. 

Oatmeal is 70c higher, with a much 
better demand from the trade on ac- 


count of previous stocks being material- 
ly reduced. Rolled is quoted at $4.90, 
— cut and ground at 5.64, per 90-lb 
sack, 


NOTES 

W. H. Duffett, president and treas- 
urer J. A. Hinds & Co., millers, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was in Boston this week. 

N. J. Brogan, a former Boston grain 
agent, but now located in Chicago, made 
a short stop here this week on his return 
from a vacation in Maine. 

Among recent incorporations are the 
Puritan Bakeries, Inc., Boston, $500,000 
capital; Bay State Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Worcester, Mass., $100,000 capital; 
Grocers’ Mutual Supply Co., Boston, 
$10,000 capital. 

A telegram was received in Boston, 
July 12, from Watson S. Moore, second 
vice-president Grain Corporation, stat- 
ing that the retail flour dealer who does 
no wholesale business at all is not sub- 
ject to license. He may have the benefit 
of agreement if he can show, in event 
of a lower resale wheat price, how that 
lower price might be reflected to the 
consumer. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 12.—Flour quo- 
tations are where they were a week ago. 
First clears are reported a little slower 
than last week, although the difference 
in price seems to be very attractive. Of- 
ferings are light. Some good low-grade 
flour is on the market at $68 ton, with 
bids just under that price. 

New-wheat flour, Kansas principally, 
has the attention of the flour buyers, and 
a good business is being done at $11.20@ 
11.50 for short patent, Buffalo rate 
points, which is only slightly lower than 
last week. The situation, however, is 
easy, and a sharp decline would surprise 
nobody. 

Local mills are offering new-wheat 
flours, but there is no settled price, ex- 
cept possibly for bakers patent, July 
shipment, at $11.50, Buffalo. There will 
be something doing here in a few days. 

Old winter wheat flour is offered here 
by outside mills at $12.20 for short win- 
ter patent, $11.70 for standard and $10.70 
for pastry, track, Buffalo, and new at 
20e less. There were also some cheap 
Ohio new soft wheat flours on the mar- 
ket. 

Rye flour, although strong, is not sell- 
ing, and quotations are unchanged from 
last week. 

Millfeeds are very scarce here at pres- 
ent, the mills being oversold on all except 
middlings, and during the last few days 
there has been a strong demand for that 
class of feed at about $3 advance. Bran 
is up $1, and flour middlings and red 
dog $2. 

Winter wheat ‘feeds, prompt shipment, 
were offered at $42 for bran, and $52 for 
middlings and mixed feed, of which there 
appears to be an oversupply, at $47, 
Buffalo. New winter wheat bran is of- 
fered at $39 and mixed feed at $43, 
August shipment. Southwestern mixed 
feed, $47.75, immediate shipment. 

With the pastures in this state in very 
poor condition, the mills are looking for 
higher prices for bran before the close 
of the month, as country dealers are 
cleaned up on all kinds. Canadian feeds 
are all sold, the last cars of bran going 
at $41, and middlings at $48, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed followed the ad- 
vance in the cereal, and buyers, as a rule, 
held off. Hominy feed very scarce, with 
an active inquiry. The mills are not in 
the market, as there is little prospect of 
getting corn. The only sales made were 
big resellers, and at $2@3 higher than a 
week ago. Gluten feed is out of the 
market, except an occasional car from a 
reseller. New alfalfa meal was offered at 
$46 ton, immediate shipment, from Oma- 
ha, track, Buffalo. 

Oil meal is firm here at $77.50, prompt 
shipment, but’ buyers seem to be holding 
off. Some sales of country owned were 
made at $73.75@74. The mills say they 
can sell all they have to offer for export. 
Cottonseed meal scarce, and $3 higher 
than last week. 

Rolled oats higher, and demand im- 
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proving. Oat hulls, reground, sacked, 
were sold at $27, immediate shipment. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of Buffalo mills for the 
week was 124,650 bbls, representing 75 
per cent of capacity, compared with 127,- 
300, or 79 per cent, last week, 40,250, or 
24 per cent, a year ago, 58,550, or 35 per 
cent, in 1917, and 99,850, or 60 per cent, 
in 1916. 

NOTES 

Hay is a big crop in this state, in 
most sections the heaviest recorded in 
years. 

The Marvel Flour & Feed Co., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been incorporated. Cap- 
ital stock, $10,000. 

H. C. Veatch, general eastern repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Milling Co., is 
on an auto trip to Virginia. 

W. D. Holloway, flour broker, Mon- 
roeville, Ohio, was in Buffalo this week 
looking over the flour situation. 

One of the heaviest crops of wheat in 
many years is now stored in barns in 
Pennsylvania counties adjoining this 
state. 

The New York oat crop is reported a 
failure. Planted late, and with hot and 
dry weather following, there is nothing 
worth harvesting. 

Specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture were in Buffalo this week to re- 
ceive suggestions regarding the new ware- 
house act. Buffalo grain storage men 
expressed themselves in favor of the new 
measure. 

Receipts by lake this week: flour, 
140,290 bbls; wheat, 58,000 bus; oats, 
260,000; barley, 547,000; rye, 229,500. 
Last year, for the same week, no grain 
arrived, while receipts of flour were 
210,300 bbls. 

The Richmond elevator, built in 1865 
by Dean and J. M. Richmond, is being 
torn down. The American Linseed Co. 
purchased it several years ago. Frank S. 
Elder, manager of the company, says 
something will be done with the site as 
soon as the city fills up the slip connect- 
ing the two islands. 

E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 12.—City mills 
ground a total of 10,900 bbls flour this 
week, or 59 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 6,300, or 34 per cent, last 
week, Of this aggregate, 10,200 bbls 
were spring, 600 rye and 100 winter. 

The predicted recession of prices has 
not materialized, and the sentiment is 
general here that present prices will con- 
tinue until the old crop is absorbed. This 
applies more particularly to patents and 
the higher grades. Some of the mills, 
however, are rather closely sold up on 
clears and low-grades, and in the case of 
one there was a slight hardening of quo- 
tations, on both grades. 

There has been some inquiry for pat- 
ents. One mill reports the sale of a car 
for the earliest shipment possible, with no 
quibbling over prices, the jobber appar- 
ently being mainly interested in early 
delivery. It is reported that many bak- 
ers are getting low on reserves, and soon 
must come into the market. 

Some samples of hard wheat from the 
Southwest have been received, but are 
disappointing in quality, with many small 
kernels, with nothing grading above No. 
2, Millers are more than ever of the 
opinion that old wheat will be needed to 
mix with the new for some time after the 
latter begins to arrive. 

So far as known, none of the mills 
here have accepted any contracts based 
on new wheat. The uncertainties are 
still too great, with more to lose than to 
gain. While some here put in govern- 
ment bids on clears, none were accepted. 

Quotations on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $12.70@13 bbl, cotton 14s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $12.25@12.75; 
first clear, $10@10.50, cotton 1%’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $11; low-grade, $6.50 
@7, jute, car lots, Boston. 

But little soft winter wheat is being 
milled here. With the new season at 
hand, there is considerable inquiry for 
new fleur. Although there is some old 
wheat in the bins, this will probably be 
used to mix with the new, so that the 
trade is now shifting to the new-year 
basis. No sales have been made, how- 
ever. One or two mills here with a little 
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old flour on hand are quoting winter 
straights on a jobbing basis at $11.75 
bbl, cotton 14’s, a concession of about 50c 
to the trade in the last fortnight. 

The market for rye flour is a little 
brisker, with prices 20c higher. The 
movement of rye flour, however, is small, 
and will be until the new crop comes in. 
Best white brands are quoted at $8.70@ 
8.80 bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands dull; white, $10; me- 
dium, $9; dark, $8. 

The feed market is strong, with a 
tendency to advance. Quotations: spring 
bran, $43@44 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local. $44; winter bran, mill door, 
$46; middlings, spring, $53@54.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $56; win- 
ter, mill door, $57@58. Rye feed steady 
at $44 ton, sacked, local trade only. Corn 
meal draggy; table grade, $4.75 per 100 
Ibs. 

FAKE GOVERNMENT EXAMINER 


John A. Reno, alias Seburn Babcock, 
alias J. H. Hayes, has been arrested in 
this city for falsely representing himself 
as an agent of the United States Food 
Administration. He is now held for trial, 
failing to furnish $1.000 bail. 

Reno, who is a discharged soldier and 
23 years of age, arrived in this city late 
in June and began touring small bakeries 
here as a government agent, checking up 
records. It was his practice to “find” 
that the baker owed the government. The 
amounts here are said to Have varied 
from $10 to $90. This he collected, and 
was doing a thriving business when ap- 
prehended by the police. It is reported 
that he operated in other cities prior to 
coming here. 

NOTES 

George G. Davis, of the J. G, Davis 
Co., is spending a vacation aboard his 
yacht. He is now in the upper St. Law- 
rence among the Thousand Islands. 

A good part of the rye crop is cut, 
and the wheat harvest is in progress. 
Recent heavy rains have lodged some of 
the grain badly, and it looks as though 
wheat would not turn as heavily as an- 
ticipated. Extreme hot weather in June 
is blamed for the shriveled kernels at the 
end of the head. 

George A. and Ray Bryce have bought 
the grain and bean warehouse of Francis 
G. Ferrin at Mount Morris. The mill 
now owned and operated by George A. 
Bryce at Mount Morris will be closed 
as soon as a feed mill can be erected in 
connection with the warehouse. Consid- 
erable new machinery will be installed. 

T. W. Kyapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purtapetrn1, Pa., July 12.—There is 
a firm feeling in the flour market, but 
trade is very quiet. as jobbers and bakers 
generally have ample stocks for current 
needs and show reluctance about making 
new purchases. At the same time, sup- 
plies of old-wheat flour are steadily be- 
coming smaller and holders are confident. 

New-wheat flours to arrive are firmly 
held by the mills, but buyers are gen- 
erally unwilling to pay current asking 
prices and there is not much doing. Rye 
flour is in moderate but ample supply, 
and quiet. Corn goods are firm, in sym- 
pathy with the advance in corn, but there 
is not much demand. 


PENNSYLVANIA CROP REPORT 


G. L. Morgan, field agent for Penn- 
sylvania, furnishes the following report 
of crop conditions on July 1: 

Wheat: There has been a decline of 3 
per cent in condition during the month, 
due to drouth, Hessian fly, and storm 
damage. The condition was 100 per cent 
of a normal, indicative of a yield of 20.5 
bus per acre, and a total production of 
33,702,000 bus, compared with. 24,718,000, 
last year’s final estimate, and 23,012,250, 
the average production for the past 10 
years. The stocks of wheat still remain- 
ing in farmers’ hands are estimated at 4 
per cent of last year’s crop, or 988,720 
bus, compared with 979,000 in 1918, and 
1,176,000 in 1917. 

Corn: The acreage planted this year is 
estimated at 99 per cent of 1918, or 1,- 
544,000 acres, compared with 1,560,000 in 
1918, and 1,473,000, the average planted 
for the past 10 years. The condition was 
93 per cent of a normal, indicative of a 
yield of 43 bus per acre and a total pro- 
duction of 66,409,200 bus. compared with 
62,400,000, last year’s final estimate, and 
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58,369,000 the average production for the 
past 10 years, 

Oats: The condition of oats was 89 
per cent of a normal, indicating a yield 
of 32 bus per acre, and a total production 
of 37,952,000 bus, compared with 39,256,- 
000, June 1 estimate, 47,190,000, 1918 
final estimate, and 37,029,700, the average 
production for the past 10 years, 

NOTES 

F, W. Behrens, bag merchant, is spend- 

ing the summer in the Pocono Mountains, 


The Iowa Cereal Co., of Le Mars, Iowa, 
has obtained a Delaware charter; capi- 
tal, $250,000. 

The Cumberland Co-operative Bakeries 
of Wilmington, Del., has been chartered, 
with $100,000 capital. 

Frank Rosekrans, of the grain and feed 





hia to represent the allied governments 
n this country at the entrance of the 
United States into the war, has been re- 
leased from service and is again actively 
engaged in the grain business. 
Samvet S. Danrets. 





A Notable Career 

Charles N. Rogers, whose death, on 
May 23, 1919, was recorded in a subse- 
quent issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
was a prominent figure in the flour busi- 
ness in New England for many years. 

As a boy of 19, he started with George 
A. Allison, who had the old Galaxy Mill 
account. Later, The Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. was formed, and 
both Mr. Allison and Mr. Rogers be- 
came associated with Elias J. Bliss, who 
was made the eastern representative. 


The Late Charles N. Rogers, Boston, Mass. 


firm of Rosekrans-Snyder Co., is with his 
family enjoying life on his ranch at 
Primos, Pa. 

Paul A. Perry, flour broker, is recre- 
ating in the Poconos, as is also August 
F. Gruber, of the E. E. Dolp Grain Co., 
with his family. 

John B. Millam, connected with the 
grain firm of S. C. Woolman & Co., has 
just returned from a_ business trip 
through New Jersey. 

The members of the firm of S. F. Scat- 
tergood & Co. are sojourning for the 
summer at seaside resorts, John Scat- 
tergood and family being at Atlantic 
City, William Scattergood at Ocean City 
and Samuel Scattergood at Chelsea. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were C. L. Bleckenbach, 
sales-manager Kaull Milling Co., Kansas 
City, George E. Lake. flour miller, 
Easton, Pa. O. M. Weltin, of the M. 
Weltin Flour Mills, Quincy, Ill, and E. 
A. Peterson, representing the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

The Hancock Grain Co., which was ap- 
pointed the representative of the Wheat 
Export Co., Inc., at the port of Philadel- 


This was the start of his long and suc- 
cessful career with this company. He 
succeeded the late Mr. Bliss as manager 
of the eastern office, and held that posi- 
tion up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Rogers was a man in whom great 
confidence was placed, as his 271% years 
of continuous service with the company 
indicates. His manner and ready smile 
made him a host of friends. His knowl- 
edge of the flour business and trade con- 
ditions was such that his advice and 
counsel were sought by both friends and 
competitors. He was eminently fair in 
the conduct of his business, and com- 
manded the respect and admiration of 
every one with whom he came in contact. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., July 12.—Buyers 
have been coming into the market for 
new flour in a liberal way the past week. 
The sales were chiefly for July and 
August delivery, but there was also good 
demand for prompt shipment. The 
movement of new wheat has been slow in 
getting under way, and mills that. have 
been waiting for supplies are just begin- 
ning to resume operations. Within an- 
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other week it is expected that the offer- 
ings will be large enough to begin run- 
ning at full blast. 

As all reports have indicated low stocks 
at the end of the season, it is expected 
that business will continue active, and 
that there will be a healthy demand until 
the trade gets stocks of new flour. 

Prices have held about steady, and at 
the end of the week were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b, Ohio 
River points, $10.50@11; 100 per cent 
flour, $10.20@10.35. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet, but 
buyers are beginning to show renewed 
interest, and increased business is ex- 
pected. Quotations: new hard winter 
wheat flour, 98 Ibs, cotton or jute, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10.45@10.65; old 
_e wheat flour, $11.80@12.20, nom- 
inal. 

Fair interest is shown in millfeed, the 
general situation being favorable to de- 
mand, Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, .100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $38@39; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $49@50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 190890 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 16 955, or 8.8 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 21,898 
bbls and 12 per cent last week, 20.3 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 24.5 in 1917, 
45.2 in 1916, 42.7 in 1915, 65.7 in 1914, 
53.3 in 1913 and 40 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
July 12 July 6 


Flour, bbl .i...-ceeeeee 8,600 12.000 
WORE, “WOR secscccacees 11,000 52,000 
CEPR, DUB cccccisccesens 73,000 92,800 
OCOte, BUD .ccsccccccesee 146,000 168,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 96 cars, 
CORN TRADE 


With the exception of upward trend 
of prices, the corn situation is unchanged. 
Corn meal advanced 10c per 100 Ibs 
again, with light demand. Quotations: 
plain meal, per 100 lbs, sacked, $4.10@ 
4.20; bolted, $4.30@4.40. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 129,000 bus, showed an output 
for the week of 21,410, or 16.5 per cent, 
compared with 25,238 bus and 19.1 per 
cent, last weck. 


NOTES 
» The Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co. will 
erect an elevator, with a capacity of 
200,000 bus. 

Southeastern mills generally have 
adopted the package differentials of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

The Culpepper (Va.) Milling Co., with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by I. G, Hitt and others. 

The Modern Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., 
will erect a 100,000-bu elevator. The 
mills are to have a daily capacity of 650 
bbls. 


W. F. Akin has sold his interest in 
the Lillie Milling Co., Franklin, Tenn., to 
his partner, C. H. Corn, and will remove 
with his family to Chicago. 

The Delta Flour & Feed Co. is a new 
concern that has entered the southeastern 
field, with headquarters at Memphis. M. 
G. Odeneal, of Jackson, Miss, will be 
manager, and will represent several large 
western milling companies. Temporary 
warehouse space has been leased, and a 
pans will be erected later, it is an- 
nounced, , 

New officers elected by the Central 
Kentucky Millers’ Association are as fol- 
lows: president, W. B. McKinney, Stan- 
ford; vice-president, Nelson Wolcott, 
Lexington; secretary-treasurer, John D. 
Allen, Lexington. Executive committee: 
J. W. Morrison, Lexington; H. M. Ren- 
ich, Paris; M. T. McEldowny, Winches- 
ter; William Anderson, Danville; Allen 
Zaring, Richmond. 

The Richmond, Va., Grain Exchange 
has elected the following officers: W. T. 
Selden, president; W. F. Ferrell, vice- 
president; secretary-treasurer, W. F., 
Green. The exchange indorsed a propo- 
sition to build a modern elevator at 
Richmond, with a capacity of 500,000 
bus, and appointed a committee com- 
posed of W. F. Richardson, Jr., and oth- 
ers, to aid the enterprise. 

Joun Lerpsnr, 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 52,800 
bbls, was 24,425, or 46 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 22,950, or 43 
per cent, last week, 8,995, or 18 per cent, 
a year ago, 12,358, or 42 per cent, two 
years ago, 14,004, or 34 per cent, three 
years ago, and 4,285, or 11 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 20,110, or 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 34,480, or 60 per cent, 
last week, 5,175, or 10 per cent, a year 
ago, 19,802, or 34 per cent, two years 
ago, 4,156, or 7 per cent, three years ago, 
and 17,470, or 34 per cent, four years 
ago. 
eThe flour market is dull. Seattle mills 
reduced soft wheat flour prices 40c bbl 
to the basis prevailing at Portland for 
some time, namely, to the basis of $11.30 
bbl for blue-stem family patent in 49’s. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
that, with Montana facing a very short 
crop this year, the Pacific Coast must 
look elsewhere for a considerable part of 
its supplies of hard wheat flour. Last 
year, with abundant and relatively cheap 
wheat, the Montana mills dominated the 
coast markets, often selling their hard 
wheat flours on the coast on a parit 
with, and at times below, Pacific soft 
wheat flour. Such competition will not 
be possible the coming year and, as far 
as the coast markets are concerned, the 
coast mills will undoubtedly do a very 
considerably larger volume of business 
than last year. On the other hand, Kan- 
sas, Dakota and Minnesota mills will 
probably be able to sell here in consid- 
erably greater volume than in recent 
years, and Kansas mills particularly 
should find a good market here before 
new-crop spring wheat flour is available. 

Montana mills have generally withdrawn 
from the coast markets, though a few 
mills still have limited amounts of old- 
crop flour to offer at $12@12.30 bbl, car- 
loads on track here, basis cotton %,’s. 
Kansas mills are offering new-crop flour 
more freely, but still,in limited volume. 
For bakers patent they quote $11.30@ 
11.55, late July or August shipment. 
Bakers are showing increased interest in 
new-crop flours, as their supplies will 
not last much beyond arrivals of new 


flour. 

Millfeed is scarce and in good demand 
at advancing prices. Mill-run is quoted 
at $39 ton, in mixed cars, delivered 
transit points. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Weather conditions during the week 
were favorable for winter wheat cutting, 
the harvest of which is now general 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Late 
spring wheat has continued to go back, 
on account of high temperatures without 
rain. The grain trade’s prevailing esti- 
mates of the yield for Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho are 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bus. 


SPERRY'’S NEW TACOMA ELEVATOR 


This elevator is built of re-enforced 
concrete, is 160 feet high from founda- 
tion slab to top of roof, and consists of 
24 circular bins with 16,000 bus capacity 
each; also 18 interspaces which are used 
as storage, with a capacity of 2,600 bus 
each, the necessary check bins and mill- 
ing bins in the head house, giving ap- 
pacer 500,000 bus storage capacity. 

achinery used in the head house for 
handling the grain includes a vacuum air 
system for unloading grain from cars 
and ships and delivering it to the head 


house, where it is weighed in a 2,000-bu 
hopper scale. The grain is then thor- 
oughly cleaned through receiving sep- 
arators of large capacity, and delivered 
to the storage bins. 

When drawing from the storage bins 
the grain is passed a two units of 
cleaning, one for the hard wheat and the 
other for soft wheat. It is first passed 
over a milling separator over a_ series 
of fine screens, and is subject to a strong 
air suction which removes all foreign ma- 
terial. The grain then passes to the 
washing-room, where it is etapa 
washed and dried and stored in small 
bins below the washers, where the differ- 
ent grades are drawn from to make the 
special mixtures to. conform with the 
analyses which are made up in the labora- 
tory. After the mixtures are made the 
grain passes to the mill, where it is 
thoroughly scoured and tempered for 
milling. 

NOTES 


The Public Service Commission has 
appointed C. J. Holst, of Tacoma, chief 
state grain inspector, to succeed P. J. 
Sweeney, effective July 14. 


Special licenses are no longer required 
for flour shipments to the Orient or 
South and Central America, shipments 
being permitted under general license 
H., S. 250. 


George L. Niel, of Seattle, until re- 
cently Seattle manager Pacific Grain Co., 
and J. L. Niel, of Spokane, have incor- 
porated the Niel Bros. Grain Co., to 
do a general grain business. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold hearings at Portland July 21, 
and at Seattle July 28, in the Portland 
rate case, involving the application of 


New Concrete Elevator of the Sperry Flour Co, at Tacoma, Wash. 
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city then to Puget Sound for grein orig: 
ity nd for in or 
inating in Se Cees hice kone 

Barley is strong and higher under good 
demand and poor cro rospects, at 
$62.50 ton for No. 2 eed, and $61.50 
for 40-lb sacked. No. 2 white feed oats 
are quoted at $56.50 ton, sacked, and 38- 
lb eastern white clipped at $54.50, bulk. 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn is quoted at 
$62.50 ton, bulk. 

The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange has 
elected as trustees to represent the mill- 
ing interests O. D. Fisher, manager Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., and W. H. Lilly, 
treasurer the Chas. H. Lilly Co; to rep- 
resent the grain interests, S. C. Arm- 
strong, president Milwaukee Grain Ele- 
vator Co., and William MacDonald, 
president MacDonald-Hale & Co. 

For the crop year ended June 30, 1919, 
Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
shipped 3,200,885 bbls flour to Europe, 
against 2,008,967 last year; 707,033 to 
California, against 634,382; 11,965 to 
South America, against 72,375; 30,306 
to the Orient, against 1,816; 20,000 to 
Hawaii, against nothing. Wheat ship- 
ments during the same period were only 
25,882 bus. 

The case brought by numerous milling 
concerns to have the commercial feeding- 
stuffs act passed by the last state legis- 
lature declared unconstitutional will 
come on for hearing at Seattle, July 29. 
The principal objection to the measure 
is that the mills would be unable to con- 


* tinue in the millfeed business if the 


provision of the act was enforced pro- 
viding that commercial feeds shall not 
contain over 10 per cent of fiber matter. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., July 12.—While 
no large amount of flour is being sold, 
there is a fairly active demand for lim- 
ited quantities of old-wheat flour. Job- 
bers and bakers are watching with keen 
interest the approach of the new-crop 
season, and there is considerable specula- 
tion as to opening prices on the new crop, 
particularly from Kansas, Less concern 
is being displayed by holders of old-crop 
flour, there being a general feeling that 
prices will not range materially under 
present values. 

Prices for old-crop flour are practical- 
ly unchanged at $11.50@11.75 for Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grades. Lim- 
ited quantities of Montana and Dakota 
flour are offered at $11.60@12.25, in cot- 
ton 98’s, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed was firmer this week, princi- 
pally due to the continued advance in 
coarse grains and lighter offerings from 
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outside sources. During the previous 30 
days, buyers looked upon prices as some- 
what too high and were influenced in 
this respect by the almost entire lack of 
buying interest, resulting in present 
stocks being abnormally low. Now, buy- 
ers are being forced into the market at 
top prices for the season. 

Bran and mill-run are now selling at 
$43.50@45 ton. Middlings are unobtain- 
able. Red dog is offered in limited quan- 
tities at $63@65. 

Barley continues the center of atten- 
tion in coarse grains, and new high levels 
for the season were reached this week. 
December option at the close reached 
$3.10 per ctl; spot barley, $3.05@3.07. 
Other coarse grains are as follows: oats, 
red, $2.80@2.90 per ctl; corn, California 
yellow, $3.25@3.35. 


EDUCATE THE PUBLIC IN FLOUR-MILLING 


For a number of years the Phoenix 
Milling Co.’s plant in Sacramento has 
been one of the show places for the pupils 
of both the grammar and high schools of 
that city. Not a week passes during the 
school term but several classes visit the 
mill and are shown the process of manu- 
facturing flour and breakfast cereals. 

Henry Arnold, the superintendent, 
works together with the teachers, and as 
a result of this co-operation Sacramento 
pupils aré conversant with the materials 
which go to make bread. 

In order to handle the educational fea- 
ture of these visits to the mill the com- 
tye has lately installed a large assem- 
bly room, which has been fully equipped 
for baking tests and scientific demon- 
strations of flours and cereals. This hall, 
which also serves as a social room for the 
employees as well as a meeting-place for 
civic clubs, was recently dedicated by the 
Retail Grocers’ Association of Sacra- 
mento, when over 150 grocers of the city 
were given a very enjoyable evening. 


TO INCREASE OCEAN SHIPPING 


H. S. Scott, president of the Trans- 
oceanic Co., agents for the Ocean Trans- 
port Co., of Kobe, Japan, announces that 
shipping at this port will be increased 
immediately by the addition of eight 
large freighters, to ply from the Golden 
Gate to all the ports of the globe. These 
vessels are additional to the fleet of 34 
now handled by the Transoceanic Co. for 
the Ocean Transport Co. 

The first direct sailing from this port 
to Vladivostok was inaugurated when the 
Taija Maru left here Saturday for Seat- 
tle, where additional cargo will be taken. 
She will then proceed to Siberia. While 
covering the world with the new vessels 
out of this port, the regular freight runs 
from here and from Seattle to Japan, 
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China and the Straits Settlements will be 
continued. 
NOTES 

The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
has adopted the new flour package dif- 
ferentials recommended by the Millers’ 
National Federation, and has suggested 
that all members observe them. 

The Railroad Commission has granted 
authority to the warehouse owners of the 
Tulare Lake district to increase their 
storage and handling charges for grain 
about 20 per cent, on the ground of in- 
creased wages paid to workmen. 

Oakland, Cal., is considering a plan 
for converting garbage into cow food, by 
which it is alleged that the city will save 
$100,000 a year. At present 50 tons of 
food products, now wasted, can be con- 
verted, it is claimed, into 600 lbs high- 
grade poultry and cow food at small cost. 

Fire destroyed the Miller & Lux grain 
warehouse at Los Banos, with a loss of 
approximately $125,000. The building 
contained 12,000 bags of barley and 5,000 
bags of feed. Four carloads of wheat, 
one of feed, and four empty boxcars were 
burned on a siding. The grain was in 
transit from Tulare Lake to South Val- 
lejo, consigned to the Sperry Flour Co. 
Employees of the Southern Pacific esti- 
mate their loss at $60,000 in addition to 
the other losses, 





OREGON 

Porttanpb, Onecon, July 12.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, 
was 17,053, or 40 per cent, this week, com- 
pared with 33,978, or 79 per cent, last 
week, and 7,534, or 22 per cent, two 
years ago, the mills being idle for the 
corresponding week last year. 

The local flour market was rather slow 
this week, with prices maintained at the 
old basis of $13.30 for patents and $11.15 
for bakers. Millfeed of all kinds was 
strong. At the Exchange, .mill-run sold 
at $38.50, though most millers are quot- 
ing $40@41 for car lots. Rolled and 
ground barley have advanced to $62, 
and rolled oats to the same price. 
Cracked corn is quoted at $80. 

‘There was little activity in the coarse 
grain market, but prices were strong and 
higher, particularly for barley. Feed 
barley has advanced to $59.50 and brew- 
ing to £62, Closing bids for bulk corn 
were $71@72.50, bulk; oats, $52@54; 
sacked oats, $54.50@55. 

Wheat crop conditions continue fairly 
good. Winter wheat is being harvested 
in several sections of the state, and the 
returns so far are satisfactory. Spring 
wheat has not yet received the much- 
needed rain. The federal estimate of 
ihe Oregon wheat crop is 21,000,000 bus, 
as against 15,228,000 produced last year. 
The increase in winter wheat over a year 
ago is placed at 6,205,000 bus, while the 
spring wheat estimate is 433,000 less 
than in 1918. 

Production of oats this year is figured 
at 13,200,000 bus, an increase ef 4,675,- 
000 over last year’s crop. ‘The barley 
crop of 4,710,000 bus is 260,000 more than 
last year’s final estimate. 

Wheat-loading at this port has been 
bronght to a stop by a strike of grain 
handlers, who demand 80c an hour, an 
increase of 5c. Several conferences have 
been held with employers, but no agree- 
ment reached. There has been no inter- 
ruption to the loading of flour steomers. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





Decimal Standards Bill 

The measure which was before the 
Sixty-fifth Congress as H. R. 10957, and 
failed of passage, was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Ashbrook for consideration 
by the Sixty-sixth Congress, and referred 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. The bill now is known as 
H, R. 1601, 

The text, unchanged from that of H. 
R. 10957, is here published for purposes 
of reference. 


A BILL 


To establish the standard of weights and 
measures for flours, meals, and commer- 
cial feedingstuffs, and for other purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that the standard of weight 
for flours, meals, and commercial feeding- 


stuffs shall be one hundred avoir- 
dupois and the standard measure for 
such commodities shall be packages con- 
taining net avoirdupois weight one hun- 
dred | sgyrogr of multiples of one hundred 
pounds or the following fractions there- 
of: One pound, two, four, five, ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty pounds. 

Sec. 2. That the standard package for 
flours, meals, and commercial feeding- 
stuffs shall be those containing net avoir- 
dupois weight one hundred pounds, or 
multiples of one hundred pounds or the 
following fractions thereof: One pound, 
two, four, five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty 
pounds, 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
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that when Boe of flours, meals, and 
commercial f gstuffs originally. in- 
tended for export have been prepared and 
Eee in the packages customarily used 
n any foreign country, and as a result 
of transportation or other delays it is 
desired to offer these for sale or sell 
them for domestic use or consumption, 
such packages may be sold or offered for 
sale for domestic use or consumption, but 
only upon a special license, which may be 
issued by the director of the Bureau of 
Standards, in his discretion, after con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the 
particular case. 

Sec. 5. That rules and regulations for 
the enforcement of this act, not incon- 
sistent with the provisions hereof, shall 


Front of the New Sperry Elevator at Tacoma 


ciation to pack, or cause to be packed, to 
ship or offer fer shipment, or to sell or 
offer for sale, flours, meals, or commer- 
cial feedingstuffs, which, when in package 
form, shall be in any receptacles other 
than the standards established in section 
two—that is, those containing one hun- 
dred pounds net avoirdupois weight, or 
multiples of one hundred pounds or the 
aforesaid fractions thereof; and any per- 
son, firm; corporation, or association 
guilty of a violation of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and be liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 in a court of the United 
States having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to packages of flours, 
meals, or commercial feedingstuffs when 
intended for export to any foreign coun- 
try and prepared and packed according 
to the specifications or directions of the 
foreign purchaser; but if said flours, 
meals, or commercial feedingstuffs shall, 
in fact, be sold or offered for sale for 
domestic use or consumption, then this 
exception shall not exempt said articles 
from the operation of any of the other 
provisions of this act: Provided, however, 


be made by the director of the Bureau 
of Standards and approved by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and that such rules 
and regulations shall include reasonable 
variations or tolerances which may be al- 
lowed. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of 
each district attorney to whom satisfac- 
tory evidence of any violation of this act 
is presented, to cause proper proceedings 
to be commenced and prosecuted in a 
United States court having jurisdiction 
of such offense. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall be in force 
and effect from and after the Ist day of 
July in the year of our Lord, 1919, 





The Joe Daniel Mill & Elevator Co., 
of Little Rock, Ark., has been incorpo- 
rated, with $75,000 capital stock, with 
Joseph Daniel president, A. C. Huddles- 
ton vice-president, D. H. Echols secre- 
tary, and D. J. Daniel treasurer, to do a 
wholesale and retail flour, feed and grain 
business. Besides a 500-bbl mill the com- 
pany will build a large warehouse and 
several grain sto: tanks. Joseph Dan- 
iel, president of company, has been 





in the feed and grain business in Little 
Rock for 18 years. 





FEDERAL CONTROL OF ROADS 


Joseph B. Eastman, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Declares for Continu- 
ance of Government Railway Operation 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 12.—In a let- 
ter to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, made public here Tuesday, 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, of 
Massachusetts, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, urges the con- 
tinuance of federal control of railroads. 
He advanced the following principal 
reasons: to insure necessary capital, at 
low cost; to avoid unduly high rates; to 
solve the problem of the “weak” roads; 
to obtain the operating advantages which 
come from unification; to promote right 
relations with labor, 

“I further believe,” he said, “that while 
unfavorable criticism may be made of 
federal control, us it has been adminis- 
tered, ‘the record is not discouraging, and 
the defects my be remedied. Better re- 
sults can, I feel, be obtained by maintain- 
ing and improving national operation 
than by returning to old methods, in 
whatever guise. 

“With national operation the credit of 
the United States is squarely behind the 
roads, and it is certain that capital can 
be obtained at low cost as and where 
needed, and without underwriting syn- 
dicates, commissions, or bankers’ profits. 
Under private operation this has not been 
true in the past, nor is it likely to be true 
in the future. 

“As for raising rates, there never was 
a time when conservatism was more de- 
sirable. We have had ample reason of 
late to fear the coming of an endless 
chain of rising wages and prices. In- 
creases in freight rates have results more 
far-reaching than many realize, affect- 
ing, as they do, the price both of the raw 
material and of the finished product. 

“The roads have recently been operat- 
ing with earnings which would drive many 
of them to bankruptcy if they were in 
private hands; but the director general 
has felt, and I think wisely, that the de- 
pression may be the temporary result of 
the ow igee § following the cessation of 
hostilities, and that the country can bet- 
ter afford, fur a time at least, to carry 
the burden of _ insufficient revenues 
through taxation, as a part of the war 
cost, than to suffer further advances in 
rates whose ultimate effects no man can 
foretell. 

“Backed by the resources and power 
of the nation, he has been able to base 
his policy upon this belief; but it must 
be clear that no such policy could be pur- 
sued, either now or in any similar situa- 
tion in the future, if the roads were in 
private hands. 

“Under national operation the weak 
roads cease to be a problem, and progress 
in realizing the benefits of unification 
need only be continued. Already a good 
start has been made, and the possibilities 
in this direction, I believe, even yet have 
not been fully grasped. 

“Coming to the labor problem, the fact 
that further raising of rates could more 
easily be avoided under national opera- 
tion would in itself make the labor‘situa- 
tion less difficult, for advances in rates 
and wages are apt to go hand in hand. 
I believe that the ‘government_can deal 
with the i with a stronger and 
surer hand than private operators and, 
under present conditions, more easily se- 
cure co-operation. 

“It is true that there is a widespread 
feeling, among business men at least, that 
the roads ought not to remain under fed- 
eral control. It is based upon a belief in 
private initiative, strengthened by the 
re that the roads have not been 
well managed since they were taken over; 
upon the fear that federal control will be 
used for political purposes; and upon a 
distrust of what are termed socialistic 
experiments, 

While no doubt many expressing such 
views, particularly among bankers, law- 
egy and railroad executives, are actuated 
y motives of self-interest, conscious or 
unconscious, I do not question the general 
sincerity of this body of opinion or deny 
its importance and weight. Yet I believe 
it is not well founded, and that, if fol- 
lowed, the best results for the country 

will not in the end be obtained.” 


Joun J. Marrgrnan. 
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WINNIPEG MARKET TO OPEN 


Members of the Canadian grain trade 
were very decidedly interested in the of- 
ficial announcement from Ottawa that it 
is not the intention of the Dominion gov- 
ernment to fix the price of Canadian 
wheat for another year. In view of the 
fact that British and United States 
prices are fixed, and that all European 
markets are under close governmental 
control, it is difficult for the trade in 
this country to see how the wheat market 
can be opened with safety at the present 
time. However, the announcement was 
very welcome on the Winnipeg exchange, 
and a general meeting was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon to authorize whatever 
steps are necessary to give effect to the 
wishes of the government. 

Decision as to when and in what man- 
ner trading for future delivery is to be 
resumed was left to the discretion of the 
council, As far as it is possible for the 
exchange to control such matters, all 
speculative trading is to be banished, and 
the interests of the farmers and consum- 
ers will be guarded in the rules that are 


to apply. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


There is very little change in the flour 
market this week. Business is dull, and 
mills are not pressing for orders. It is 
rumored the quantity of wheat that will 
be taken from the eastern public eleva- 
tors by the Board of Grain Supervisors 
to fill the Greek contract will amount to 
four-sevenths or one-half of all the wheat 
now in the elevators, and if this is cor- 
rect there will not be much more than 
enough left to fill contracts already made 
for the domestic market. 

Western spring wheat flour is quoted 
at $10.90 bbl, in bags, net cash terms, 
mixed or straight cars, delivered Ontario 
points. The market for winter patents 
is easier, and this flour can now be bought 
for $10.40@10.50 bbl, in second-hand jute 
bags, basis Montreal, delivered. Ontario 
spring wheat flour, $10.20@10.30 bbl, in 
bags, delivered. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is again 
in the market for limited quantities of 
Manitoba flour, and is offering the old 
price of $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Mont- 
real, 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is eagerly —- after, and 
stocks seem to be much lower than mem- 
bers of the trade had any idea of, but 
now that mills are to be allowed to op- 
erate for export again, stocks will likely 
increase. Western spring wheat bran for 
delivery in Ontario, in mixed cars with 
flour, is quoted at $42 ton, and shorts at 
$144, net cash terms. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Samples of new-crop winter wheat have 
been shown within the last few days but, 
as no sales have been made and there 
are now no fixed prices for winter wheat, 
no quotations are available. It is antici- 
pated, however, that the equivalent of 
last year’s fixed prices will be paid. 
Stocks of old-crop wheat seem to be ex- 
hausted. 

OATMEAL 


There is little or no demand in the do- 
mestic market for oatmeal and rolled 
oats. Export demand is also dull, on 
account of the advance in the price of 
oats and the falling off of sterling ex- 
change. Current quotations are now 
$4.40@4.50 for 90-lb bags, delivered in 


mixed-car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are being offered 
freely, and the price is $24 ton, in bags, 
on track, Ontario points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario oats are fairly plentiful, and 
prices are now 82@83c bu, on track, at 
country points. Barley is only offering 
in small quantities at the old price of 
$1.25 bu, on track, country points. 


NOTES 


The bakery drivers of Toronto are 
threatening to strike. If their demands 
are not granted by tonight, there will be 
no bread delivered on Monday. The men 
are asking for a minimum wage of $25 
per week, 11 per cent commission on re- 
tail sales, and 8 on wholesale sales. 

The acting minister of trade and com- 
merce, on being asked recently if the 
grain exchanges would be _ permitted 
shortly to engage in wheat transactions, 
replied to the effect that at the present 
time it was not the intention of the gov- 
ernment to prohibit or control trading in 
wheat of the cereal year of 1919-20 on 
the grain exchanges in Canada. 

Fall wheat harvesting has already com- 
menced in a few counties of Ontario. In 
some sections fears have been expressed 
that the grain is ripening too rapidly for 
good quality, but general opinion is that 
the yield will be high. Winter rye is 
also ready for the binder, and a good 
crop is expected. Spring grains are poor. 
Some sections report practically a fail- 
ure. The fields are uneven and, on ac- 
count of the dry weather, grain is head- 
ing out at a foot and less in height. 





MONTREAL 

MontreaL, Que., July 12.—With ref- 
erence to export trade in flour, millers 
say that they are still busy completing 
old contracts on hand and the indications 
are that it will take another month to 
move the balance forward. It is reported 
that the Greek government is in the mar- 
ket for large quantities of new-crop 
spring wheat flour, but up to the present 
no actual business has resulted. In addi- 
tion to the large movement of flour from 
this port so far this summer, 2,000 tons 
were shipped from the port of Quebec 
up to July 9 and some round lots have 
also been forwarded from St. John, N. B. 

Local and country trade in spring 
wheat flour is quieter. Prices rule firm, 
with sales of car lots for shipment to 
country points at $11 bbl, in jute bags, 
ex-track, Montreal freights, and to city 
bakers at $11, ex-track, or at $11.10 de- 
livered, and broken lots to city bakers 
at $11.10, ex-track, and to grocers and 
other dealers at $11.20, ex-track, all less 
10c bbl for spot cash, 

The feature of the market for winter 
flour is the offerings of new-crop wheat 
flour from Ontario millers for ship- 
ment within 10 days, but as dealers here 
are not disposed to operate with the 
market in its present condition, no busi- 
ness resulted. Demand for old-cro 
wheat flour is limited, and althoug 
stocks are light they are ample to meet 
immediate wants. Prices are unchanged, 
with sales of broken lots at $1140@ 
11.50 bbl in new cotton bags, and at 
$11.20@11.30, in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-store. 

The market for white corn flour is 
firm, and a fair trade is passing at $10.10 
bbl. Rye flour is selling at $8.75@9 bbl, 
in —_— bags, delivered to the trade. 

he market for some lines of feed- 
stuffs is active, there being an improved 
demand for supplies. This, coupled with 
the smaller production, has created a 
firmer feeling. Sales of car lots of bran 
were made at $42 ton and shorts at $44, 








including bags, ex-track, while broken 
lots of bran, in mixed cars, sold at 43@ 
43.50, and shorts at $45.50@46, including 
bags, delivered to the trade. Pure bar- 
ley meal and mixed grain moullie are 
firm at $62@64 ton, including bags. 
There is no change in rolled oats. The 
volume of business passing is small. Bro- 
ken lots are selling at $4.25@4.40 per 
bag of 90 lbs, and golden corn meal at 
$5.25@5.35, delivered to the trade. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirsc, Man., July 12.—The flour 
market is decidedly quieter. Millers in 
all three western provinces record this 
fact. Demand during May and June was 
such that it would be unreasonable to 
expect much activity in July. The re- 
ports of this week from all classes of 
millers corroborate the foregoing, and 
are indicative of a general change in 
the demand for flour. Millers are not 
worrying over the business situation, as 
they have plenty of orders on hand to 
insure their activity for a good part of 
the time between now and new crop. Of 
course this applies only to those millers 
that have wheat. Many of the smaller 
plants are already closed down for the 
summer, 

Prices throughout the West remain at 
former figures, and no change is antici- 
pated until something is known as to the 
prices that will prevail for new crop. No 
sales have been made for export, but 
there is a rumor that the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., will resume buying in a limited 
way. 

Mill prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west 
Manitoba ......... 
Saskatchewan ..... eee 
RIDOTES veces eseccccecicessccéccccves 





British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PUUNED MEPS cocccccciceccccccccoce 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 


The market for bran has weakened, 
but as shorts have gone up a correspond- 
ing amount in many places, the net result 
is really an advance, for the reason that 
shorts are in much greater demand than 
bran. This demand is not so much to 
be found in western Canada as in the 
eastern provinces, and to some extent 
from buyers in the States. Bran is quot- 
ed at $37@38 ton, cash, at mill door, or 
warehouses, and shorts at $41@42, with 
$1 charge for delivery where this is re- 
quired. 

WHEAT 

Interest is centered mainly in the ef- 
forts of the Board of Grain Supervisors 
to complete the collection of milling 
grades necessary to fill the Canadian 
government’s order for shipment to 
Greece. It was hoped that this would 
be accomplished without having to com- 
mandeer wheat from flour millers, but it 
was found impossible to do so, and an 
assessment has been made on stocks in 
store, at terminal elevator points. The 
board intends to replace this wheat dur- 
ing the next few weeks, should farmers’ 
deliveries enable them to do so. At 
present the movement from farm to 
market does not encourage any expecta- 
tion that there will be a surplus on hand 
at close of crop year. Latest statement 
of inspections at Winnipeg shows less than 
100 cars per day. 

Delivery of wheat from the country 
is probably influenced by the announce- 
ment from Ottawa that there will be no 


fixed price for new-crop Canadian wheat. 
To what extent this announcement is 
final the public is not informed. Many 
opinions as to the effect of opening the 
market are being expressed, and no 
doubt there is a large volume of demand 
for removal of government interference 
with the trade. Quotations: No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.2414 bu; No. 2 northern, $2.211,; 
No. 3 northern, $2.174%,—in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur, plus supervis- 
ors’ tax. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Oats have had a more active week, and 
are on a considerably higher basis. The 
reason of this is the altered condition of 
crop, coupled with a certain amount of 
speculation arising out of same. As 
compared with a week ago, oats are al- 
most 8c bu dearer. . Barley, on the other 
hand, has declined from price of a week 
ago, the change amounting to 214c bu. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 85%c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.2514; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.35,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

OATMEAL 


As has been the case for several 
months, rolled oats show unsettled price 
conditions. The big milling companies 
have stiffened their prices somewhat, but 
reports indicate that smaller concerns 
are still offering at cut prices. The mar- 
ket is on a strictly domestic basis, and 
demand is limited. Standard brands of 
rolled oats are quoted at $3.85 per 80-Ib 
bag, mixed cars, delivered Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan points; oatmeal, in 80-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


It is becoming more apparent that 
some parts of western Canada are bound 
to experience a crop failure this year. 
Southern Alberta seems to be the most 
severely stricken part, while considerable 
regions in southern and central Sas- 
katchewan are in not much better condi- 
tion. Lack of rain is the cause of this 
calamity. On the other hand, parts of 
central and northern Alberta are realiz- 
ing good crops, and the general situation 
in Saskatchewan is such that wheat may 
reach a normal yield per acre. Mani- 
toba has been especially favored, and 
will have much better than an average 
crop. 

Some alarming reports have been sent 
out by official agencies as to what is hap- 
pening in the drouth-stricken parts of 
western Canada, and no doubt the situa- 
tion is serious enough, but the outside 
world need not believe that this country 
is facing any general crop failure nor 
that it will be unable to deal with the 
problem of feeding its live stock out of 
its own resources. Such an impression 
might be gathered from reports that 
were issued this week. The weather is 
now more favorable as to the frequency 
of rains, and the temperature is cooler. 

NOTES 

C. B. Watts, Toronto, secretary Do- 
minion Millers’ Association, spent most 
of this week in Winnipeg. 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg on 
Thursday amounted to 82 cars, of which 
71 cars were of milling grades. 

Officials of the Manitoba government 
are urging farmers to employ their help 
for the coming harvest now. A great 
scarcity of skilled labor is anticipated. 

A. R. Macdonald, Winnipeg, western 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., returned Monday from a visit to 
the head offices of his company ix To- 
ronto, 

R. B. Dobell, Winnipeg, western man- 
ager the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
sailed from Montreal on Wednesday for 
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England, where he expects to spend 
about six weeks. 

An official estimate of the department 
of agriculture of the province of Man- 
itoba places the damage done by grass- 
hoppers in southern parts of this province 
at 5@7% per cent. 

There has been some appearance of 
rust on the wheat crop in parts of Man- 
itoba. So far no serious damage has 
been found, and it is officially believed 
that, with favorable weather, there will 
be none. 

The minister of agriculture for the 
province of Manitoba states that agri- 
cultural conditions have never before 
been better than they are at the present 
time. The trouble with grasshoppers in 


southern Manitoba has been largely over- _ 


come, 

Those pessimists who were trying to 
make out that the western crop of wheat 
has been reduced to 150,000,000 bus by 
reason of drouth in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are misleading the public by 
making such wild guesses. No one knows 
how much damage is done, but it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that this will amount to 
50 per cent of an average crop. 

The Canadian council of agriculture, 
in session at Winnipeg, passed a resolu- 
tion repeating its previous warnings to 
the Canadian government against reopen- 
ing the Winnipeg market and removing 
its fixed price for wheat while other 
world markets remain closed. The mem- 
bers of this council are chosen spokesmen 
for the farmers of Canada, and their 
opinion is therefore an important one. 

The summer fairs at various points in 
western Canada indicate a tremendous 
increase in the quality and amount of 
live stock owned by these provinces. It 
is no longer true to say that the western 
Canadian farmers are soil miners. This 
country can now boast of a stock-rais- 
ing industry that is extremely creditable 
to its agricultural classes. Millers will 
see the bearing of this on their business. 

John A. Macfarlane, managing direc- 
tor of the Alberta-Pacific Grain Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, under examination by the 
cost of living commission at Ottawa dis- 
closed the fact that his personal earnings 
from salaries and commissions on last 
year’s business of his company amounted 
to about $50,000. He receives a salary of 
$5,000 per year and 5 per cent of net 
profits, about half of the latter going to 
some of his associates in the company. 
The company’s profits in 1917-18 were 
$1,779,635, and in the previous year $2,- 
173,306. 

A. H. Battey. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Hyrizer’; 
er Mill Co., 
flour. 

Poppies, with picture of; No. 114,472, 
Owner, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
Stockton, Vallejo, Fresno, Salinas, Paso 
Robles, Los Angeles, Chico, and Marysville, 
Cal, and Tacoma, Wash, Used on oatmeal, 
rolled oats, yellow corn fiour, yellow corn 
meal, white corn flour, white corn meal, 
large hominy, hominy grits, graham flour, 
cracked wheat, entire-wheat flour, wheat- 
farina, barley flour, pear] barley, sago, pearl 
tapioca, self-rising buckwheat flour, dried 
split peas, rye meal, rye flour, and pancake 
flour. 

“llth Hour’; No. 114,666. Owner, Ellis 
Grove (Ill) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour, 
more specifically self-rising flour. 

“Nu-Joy”’; No, 114,667. Owner, Ellis Grove 
(Ill.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour, more 
specifically self-rising flour. 


No. 108,321. 
Minneapolis. 


Owner, Command- 
Used on wheat 





Exports for Week Ending July 5, 1919 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. 450,476 14,255 201,007 662,418 
Boston .... Vaueee: “acces 365,000 ...... 
Philadelp’a 324,000 107,000 84,000 ...... 
Baltimore. aes 107,000 185,000 
N. Orleans. 185,000 22,000 44,000 12,000 
Montreal... 917,000 ..... 26,000 ....65 
Tots., wk.2,040,476 148,255 497,007 859,418 
Prev, wk..3,883,647 14,000 1,212,669 993,558 
U. K’dom..1,119,133 107,000 190,612 ...... 
Continent... 921,343 ..... 187,537 sc veece 
8. and Ctl. 

ATMA Sxbiicd © Ceca BROCR (secéces 
W. TORS nese Neen 65,4385 .....+. 
Other 

countries. ...... 36,259 BOER. devices 

Totals ..2,040,476 143,265 497,007 859,418 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


Julyito Sametime 
July 6,.1919 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 2,040,476 29,000 
Flour, bbls ........++ 497,007 163,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 4,277,007 762,000 
Cor, BUD viveonscwes 143,265 474,000 
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NO SALE FOR FLOUR 


Soft wheat millers are somewhat dis- 
turbed and disappointed at the way 
things are opening up on the new crop. 
They are fearful of a repetition of their 
experience of last year, when they were 
not able to find any market for flour and 
were not able .to get into full-time op- 
eration until October, missing out com- 
pletely in what is logically and normally 
their most active and protitable season. 

The trouble again is that there is no 
sale for soft wheat flour, even at prices 
predicated on wheat purchases at less 
than the guaranteed price. Millers are 
fearful that the absence of a demand for 
flour may work the same as last year, 
when sott wheat flour was sold at ab- 
surdly low prices soon after harvest in 
an attempt to force the market. 

There is a feeling among soft wheat 
millers that the Grain Corporation should 
purchase soft wheat flour for export at 
once, as well as wheat. It is reported 
that it is already purchasing wheat, and 
this action is interpreted by the millers 
as a discrimination against flour and 
contrary to the preferential treatment of 
flour stipulated in the Lever bill. On 
being approached on the subject, the 
flour department of the Grain Corpora- 
tion states that the time when it will 
begin purchasing flour depends entirely 
on the crop movement, market and price 
conditions, and that no definite time can 
be set at present. 

This uncertainty as to when the Grain 
Corporation will purchase flour is most 
unsatisfactory to the soft wheat miller, 
who is in urgent need of business fol- 
lowing the crop movement, which is ex- 
pected to be heavy beginning next week. 
So far as soft wheat flour is concerned, 
particularly as it is being offered at a 
price predicated upon no premium for 
wheat above the guaranteed wheat price, 
it is felt that the Grain Corporation 
should make purchases immediately, and 
these should not be deferred until 
August or later. It is difficult to see 
how the soft wheat miller can properly 
co-operate with the Grain Corporation 
in helping absorb the movement of wheat 
unless he can sell his flour. Is not the 
Grain Corporation defeating its own pur- 
pose by not buying soft wheat flour at 
once and thereby facilitating this co- 
operation ? 

So far as the Southwest is concerned, 
where wheat is moving at a premium of 
ten to fifteen cents, the situation is quite 
different, and it is readily understood 
why the Grain Corporation might await 
more settled market and price conditions 
before purchasing hard wheat flour. It 
should not be overlooked that the situa- 
tion obtaining in soft wheat territory, 
where the wheat is moving at or below 
the guaranteed price, is entirely differ- 
ent, and prices here are already at a 
normal basis as determined by the guar- 
anteed wheat price. 

For some unaccountable reason, there 
seems to be much apathy and want of 
interest in domestic markets so far as 
soft wheat flour is concerned. This is 
somewhat contrary to what was anticipat- 
ed with the coming of the new crop, and 
it is on this account that government 
urchases of soft wheat flour are urgent- 
y needed by the soft wheat miller. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
The output by mills represented at 


Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 


July 12 was 7,300, or 15 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 3,000, or 6 per 
cent, last week, 8,500, or 174% per cent, 
a year ago, 4,500, or 914 per cent, two 
years ago, and 27,200, or 45 per cent, 
three years ago. 

New-crop business is slow in getting 
under way. So far only a comparative- 
ly small amount of new-crop flour has 
been sold and millers are feeling some- 
what disturbed over the situation, partic- 
ularly as a heavy movement of new wheat 
is looked for beginning next week. 

Toledo millers were bidding $2.22@ 
2.221%, Toledo rate points, for new wheat, 
which is a trifle under the guaranteed 
price. They expect to begin grinding 
new-crop wheat early next week. In the 
southern half of the state some millers 
reported this week that they were al- 
ready grinding new wheat. While there 
is some concern about the quality of the 
new wheat, yet the greater concern seems 
to be over the absence of any demand 
for flour. ; 

In the old days, before the war, soft 
wheat millers had usually made consider- 
able export sales of new-crop flour by this 
time, and absence of such sales this year 
is felt by them. It is on this account, 
and due to the want of domestic busi- 
ness, that it is felt that the Grain Cor- 
poration should buy soft wheat flour for 
export immediately in order to insure 
operation of the mills. 

Later on there will probably be some 
grinding of Kansas wheat by mills in 
this section, but at present they are 
holding off for wheat prices in the South- 
west to settle. It is not considered that 
the present premiums being asked for 
wheat there can hold for any long period. 

* * 


The demand for feed for July ship- 
ment continues good, and prices are 
well maintained. The situation in feed 
for the present appears to be strong, but 
it is not known what may happen when 
the mills generally in winter wheat ter- 
ritory get into full operation. 


MILLING IN 1918-19 


In reviewing the milling year just 
closed, it is difficult to realize that it 
comprises a period of only 12 months, so 
many, and diverse and radical, have 
been the changes and cross currents in- 
terrupting the regular course of the in- 
dustry. Nor is it hardly possible within 
short space adequately to report the ex- 
periences of the trade. 

Soft wheat milling was severely handi- 
capped at the very start by the continu- 
ance of the 50-50 substitution pro- 
gramme, the discontinuance of the buy- 
ing of flour for export by the Grain 
Corporation and by the unprecedented 
movement of wheat out of soft wheat 
territory, due to the preference being 
given to the exportation of wheat rather 
than flour. It was not until October that 
mills got into full operation. 

For months soft wheat millers were 
virtually without any business. Compe- 
tition for what little soft wheat flour 
business was available did not permit of 
sales on a satisfactory basis, either for 
domestic or export purposes. The re- 
sult was that, in the period when soft 
wheat millers normally and logically en- 
joy their most active and profitable busi- 
ness, there was scarcely anything doing, 
and many of them actually lost money. 
The situation was alleviated somewhat in 
the case of a few larger mills which 
brought in and ground Kansas wheat, 
thus securing supplemental operation. 

Some relief, but not adequate, was 
afforded by the resumption of govern- 
ment buying at the end of August, al- 
though at unsatisfactory = and 
finally by the cancellation of the substi- 
tution programme following the signing 
of the armistice in November. The 


.251 


method pursued by the Grain Cor- 
— its pure of flour—cen- 
ralized buying against competitive sell- 
ing—was a source of unending com~ 
plaint and criticism throughout the en- 
tire year. 

Following the armistice in November, 
with the abandonment of Victory flour, 
the compulsory use of substitutes and 
the flour extraction rule, the extension of 
time of sales to 60 days and permitted 
stocks of flour to 90 days’ supply, there 
came suddenly a reaction of feeling 
from extreme depression and anxiety to 
one of optimism and confidence in the 
outlook. 

However, this prone ® of confidence 
was to experience something of a check 
shortly. Before the crop year was six 
months old the matter of wheat supplies 
had become one of grave concern to soft 
wheat millers. The cancellation of the 
milling regulations, Dec, 20, effective 
immediately, found soft wheat millers 
in an extremely awkward and untoward 
position concerning their supplies, and 
clamoring for wheat. Finally, in Janu- 
ary, the situation became so acute that 
the Grain Corporation was literally 
forced to release some of its stored 
wheat for grinding, and flour prices im- 
mediately advanced to correspond with 
the storage premium charged for this 
wheat. 

Early in the new year, millers and the 
flour trade began to borrow trouble by 
trying to anticipate what might happen 
to wheat and flour prices on the new 
crop. The situation became so disturbing 
that Mr. Barnes, on his return from 
Kurope late in January, and likewise 
Mr. Hoover, felt constrained to make re- 
assuring statements on the international 
wheat situation. The trade quite gener- 
ally was beginning to feel the need of 
protection in any transitional period to 
a lower level of prices. 

In the early part of the crop year 
there was such distress among soft wheat 
millers that various meetings and con- 
ferences were held by them, notably at 
Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Louisville, Ky., on Aug. 7, 8, 9, and at 
Cincinnati on Sept. 24. It is interesting 
to record that at a meeting held at To- 
ledo, June 19, to discuss the tentative 
regulation for the coming crop, prob- 
ably the largest and most representative © 
meeting of soft wheat millers ever held, 
the effect of the regulations on the busi- 
ness of soft wheat milling was so accu- 
rately predicted that subsequent events 
served only to confirm those predictions. 

The output by Toledo mills for the first 
half of the crop year, week ending July 
6 to week ending Dec. 28, was 752,621 
bbls, or 60 per cent of capacity; for the 
second half of the crop, week ending 
Jan. 4 to week ending June 28, the out- 
put was 697,406 bbls, or 56 per cent of 
capacity; an output of 1,450,027 bbls for 
the entire crop year, or 56 per cent of 
capacity. 

The output by an average of 13 mills 
in the central states, including those 
represented at Toledo, reporting to this 
oftice, was 1,533,051 bbls for the first half 
of the crop, or 621% per cent of capacity; 
1,177,345 for the second half of the crop, 
or 53% per cent of capacity; a total 
output of 2,710,396 bbls, or 58 per cent 
of capacity for the entire crop year. 

As an index of the activity of soft 
wheat mills these figures will be some- 
what misleading unless it is borne in 
mind that the output is considerably 
swelled by the fact that a number of 
the larger mills reporting were also en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hard wheat 
flour. Probably more hard wheat flour 
was manufactured in this section last 
year than in any corresponding year re- 
cently. But for this activity the output 
of some of the mills would have been 
considerably less. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather turned somewhat cooler 
during the week, but was favorable to 
continuation of harvesting. Cutting of 
wheat in this section is now practically 
completed, and it is in shock awaiting 
the threshers. For the most part, corn 
has been making satisfactory a 

It is now clear that the yield and qual- 
ity of wheat in many localities is going 
to be disappointing. There will be more 
or less light, shrunken wheat, and indi- 
cations point to considerable smutty 
wheat also. The heads in many cases, 
although long and well formed, are not 





well filled, and the wheat ap to 
have been arrested in its growth by ex- 
tremely hot weather while in the " 
Many shipments of wheat will probably 
be sub to heavy discounts. It looks 
as if total production would have to 
be cut down somewhat under the govern- 
ment estimate. 


EVANSVILLE MILLERS 


Evansville millers have been experi- 
encing some labor difficulties, due largely 
to the activities of the newly attempted 
cereal workers’ union, which former of- 
ficials of the brewers’ union have en- 
deavored to organize. As a result of this 
activity the War Labor Board recently 
met at Evansville and made certain 
awards affecting the mills there. 

The Evansville millers, however, are 
not disposed to recognize the authority 
of the War Labor Board, and will treat 
its findings simply as recommendations, 
and continue, as heretofore, in control of 
their own business. 

The awards of the War Labor Board 
recognize the right to bargain collective- 
ly, and hold that there should be no dis- 
crimination against employees because of 
union activities; recommended the eight- 
hour day to go into effect July 1, 1919, 
and certain readjustments of wages to 
be. retroactive in effect. The following 
minimum wages were recommended by 
the board: for head flour packers, second 
millers and engineers, 48c per hour; 
packers, 371%4c; head car loaders, 50c; 
car loaders, third millers and spouters, 
46c; oilers, 344%c; firemen, 39c; ware- 
housemen, 481,c; bolters, 38c; grinders, 
$7¥,c; truckers and laborers, 321,¢. 


THEOBALD FLOUR MILLIS COMPANY 


The Theobald Flour Mills Co. is a new 
company, incorporated under the laws of 
Ohio for $150,000, which has recently ac- 
quired the milling property and dam 
owned by the L. G. Campbell Milling Co. 
at Northfield, Minn.,.and will take pos- 
session July 21. The principals in the 
company are the same as those interest- 
ed in the Theobald Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, although the ‘two companies 
are entirely separate and distinct. 

As several misstatements have been 
made concerning this transaction, it 
should be noted that it is the Theobald 
Flour Mills Co., not the Theobald Mill- 
ing Co., which has acquired this property, 
and that it is only the milling. property 
which has been acquired and not the 
brands and business, which are retained 
as heretofore by the L. G. Campbell 
Milling Co. The Theobald Milling Co. 
continues, as heretofore, in the flour- 
jobbing business at Cleveland. 

The. officers of the new company are 
J. Theobald, Jr., president and treasur- 
er, who will make his residence at North- 
field; Walter Theobald, vice-president, 
and J. Theobald, Sr., secretary. The 
new company will make Theota one of 
its leading brands. This brand is one of 
those formerly used by the Theobald 
Milling Co. which will act as eastern 
distributing agents of the new company. 

The mill building as it stands has room 
for doubling the wa anre f of the mill, 
and it is expected to bring this up to 700 
or 800. bbls in due time. 


NEW ELEVATOR FOR RICHMOND, VA. 


The State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia has issued a charter to the 
Richmond Public Elevator & Storage 
Corporation to operate a grain elevator, 
with 500,000 bus capacity, and a hay 
storage house. Capital, $500,000. The 
officers named in the charter are W. G. 
Bragg president, Julian A. Hill vice- 
president, and Benjamin L. Purcell sec- 
retary and treasurer, all of Richmond, 
Va. 

The S go pores of the incorporators is to 
proceed at once to secure plans and erect 
an elevator and storage warehouse. The 
movement has the earnest co-operation 
of the grain. trade of Richmond, and 
will be pushed to an early completion. 
It is proposed to erect an_ elevator 
ar with the most modern facilities 
for handling, storing, cleaning and drying 
grain, etc., and the company will be on 
the market for the necessary equipment. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 61,560 bbls, 
for the week ending July 12 made 10,545, 
or 10, per cent of capacity, compared 
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with 6,619, or 10 cent, last week, by 
seven mills of 64,200 bbls capacity. 
NOTES 

The mid-summer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association was held 
at the Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
July 9. g 

Henry M. Allen, of the Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., Troy, Ohio, has been elected to 
fill the vacancy, occasioned by the death 
of M. L. Finnel, on the board of direc- 
tors of the Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 

It is reported that G. Breaux Ballard, 
who has withdrawn from the Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., following 
the acquisition of the stock interest of 
the late Charles T. Ballard by S. Thrus- 


* 


ration. Many who ly deal in the 
local market have not yet obtained li- 
censes, and numerous ers have asked 
for explanations on several of the funda- 
mental points of the license rules. 

As a result, millers and jobbers are 
taking every opportunity to make plain 
the new regulations of the government. 
The work already has borne fruit in 
many cases, and it is hoped that under- 
standing of the rules will not much long- 
er delay normal activity in the trade. 

. Milling of. wheat of the 1919 crop will 
begin in Indianapolis the coming week, as 
the grain now is arriving in considerable 
quantities. The output of flour in the 
week ended today, entirely from old 
wheat, was 1,600 bbls, out of a capacity 
of 22,800. This compares with 4,336 bbls 





How the 17-Year Locust Attacks a Tree-Trunk 


ton Ballard, is to become identified with 
the Studebaker Corporation at South 
Bend, Ind. 

C. C. Hanch, who will be remembered 
in the trade as having been connected 
with the Nordyke & Marmon Co, for 
several years, and subsequently with the 
Studebaker Corporation, has been made 
general manager of the Maxwell-Chal- 
mers automobile interests, with factories 
located at Detroit. 





INDIANA 

Invranapouts, Inp., July 12.—Millers 
in Indianapolis and Indiana report the 
flour market unsettled, the trade gener- 
ally maintaining a holding-off attitude. 
Several orders received by jobbers this 
week asked that shipment be made the 
day following their receipt, which indi- 
cates that stocks on hand among dealers 
are small. 

Two reasons have been advanced for 
the tendency to delay. One is that there 
has been vty aganda among buyers that 
flour would a lower in price and the 
other is that dealers have not been fully 
educated as to the meaning of the new 
rules of the United States Grain Corpo- 


last week, 715 for the same period last 
year, and 5,130 in 1917. 

Many of the inquiries from buyers ex- 
press no preference as to either old- 
wheat or new-wheat flour. Local mills 
are quoting new soft wheat patents, for 
car-lot delivery as soon as possible, at 
$10.25@10.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton. Hard 
and soft spring wheat patents, new and 
old, are offered at $10.75@11.85, same 
basis. 

Wheat feed is in better demand, with 
prices advancing. The belief still pre- 
vails among millers in this territory that 
this product is too low. Middlings are 
quoted at $55.50@56.50 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. Indianapolis, while bran is offered 
at $40.50@41.50, same basis, and mixed 
feed at $45.50@46.50. Some producers 
report their output sold for 60 days in 
advance. 

Corn millers report business slack, the 
comparatively light demand being at- 
tributed to the high price of corn. Even 
then, however, they say that corn is hard 
to get. Grits are quoted at $4.74 per 
100 lbs, in car lots, sacks included. Meal 
is offered at $4.69, hominy at $4.79 and 
corn flour at $4.84. Hominy feed, in car 
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lots, is quoted ore 4 at $68.90 ton, 
I and $7.00 by the Broad of 
ns ions 0 road 0} 
Trade for the wk gna give B in store, 
in bushels: 


INSPECTION 


Out 
138,000 
49,000 
1,000 





STOCKS IN STORE 


Date— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
July 12, 1919.. 46,180 596,000 131,000 3,860 
July 13, 1918.. 11,720 738,580 135,705 800 
July 14, 1917.. 18,660 385,500 47,300 ..... 


CROP CONDITIONS DETERIORATE 


The first report of the co-operative 
crop-reporting service for Indiana was 
made this week by George C. Bryant, 
field agent for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It shows the con- 
dition figures of all the principal crops to 
be below those reported a month ago. 
On corn the July condition is 88 per cent 
of normal, indicating a yield of 37.84 
bus per acre for 4,831,000 acres. 

Loose smut and scab, which are preva- 
lent in most of the 92 counties of the 
state, together with considerable insect 
damage, caused a deterioration of the 
winter wheat crop of six points during 
the month. Rust and hot weather nearly 
ruined spring wheat in some localities. 
Present figures indicate a production of 
approximately 66,400,000 bus. 

Rye shows a decline of only two points, 
compared with its June condition. This 
is due principally to army worms, which 
were numerous in the eastern part of 
Indiana. Present figures indicate a crop 
of approximately 6,738,000 bus. Barley 
shows a decline of six points, compared 
with last month’s condition, due to rain 
and too much hot weather. Present fig- 
ures indicate a crop of 1,156,000 bus. 

A statement just issued at Purdue 
University at La Fayette, where Indi- 
ana’s agricultural extension station is 
situated, says that the loss to farmers on 
this year’s wheat crop, as a result of 
hot weather in June, which caused much 
of the grain to ripen prematurely, will 
total hundreds of F tel toh of dollars. 

The intense heat resulted in the wheat 
shriveling, reducing the weight and qual- 
ity. The southern part of the state ap- 
pears to have suffered more in this re- 
spect than the northern half. Indiana 
wheat, as a general rule, tests No. 2 or 
better, but grain dealers in different 
parts of the state have reported much of 
the present crop testing No. 8, and in 
some cases below that. In Henry Coun- 
ty, one load tested only 40 lbs. 

Millers say that, judging from the 
wheat thus far reaching the market, there 
will be little No. 1 wheat in this region 
and that No. 2 will be scarce. They ex- 
pect a large per cent to grade as low: as 
Nos. 3 and 4. Much care will have to 
be taken to produce the higher grades 
of flour, aad well-equipped mills are 
congratulating themselves. 


NOTES 


ay H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co. ay ayy Sg has returned from a 
vacation in the Wisconsin woods. 


N. F. Sumner, of Sumner, Budd & Co., 
Indianapolis, flour and feed brokers, has 
returned from overseas service with Base 
Hospital No. 107, and is at Camp Mer- 
ritt. 

There has been some discussion recent- 
ly of the formation of a flour club in In- 

ianapolis, the membership to include all 
persons connected with the buying and 
selling of flour. 


Complaint has been made to Charles 
B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, that farmers are re- 
ceiving 4@5c less a bushel for their 
wheat than they should. It was made by 
Lewis Taylor, secretary of the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations. 
Mr. Riley, in reply, has said that figures 
based on estimates from 73 mills and 
elevators indicate that dealers are receiv- 
ing less than %4c profit per bu. 

Epwarp H. Zirener. 





One estimate of the probable outturn 
of this year’s crop of wheat in western 
Canada places the quantity at 300,000,000 
bus. This opinion was expressed a few 
days ago by one of the most experienced 
members of the Winnipeg trade. 
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THE “SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS” 


By Rospert H. Mouton 


Should you hear a mighty chorus of 
locusts this summer, do not fear that an- 
other cataclysm has come upon us, or 
that it is one of the effects of the war. 
It will be only a violent declaration that 
the armistice of the 17-year variety has 
expired, and that the noisy cicada, as the 
scientists prefer to call it, is again abroad 
in its periodical attack on the orchards 
and forests of this land, particularly the 
younger trees of the fruit-bearing sort. 

The name 17-year locust is incorrect in 
at least two particulars: first, it is not a 
locust at all, that name being properly 
applied only to members of the grass- 
hopper family; second, while it has a 
17-year period, it also has a 13-year pe- 
riod. However, it has so long been called 
by the name of locust, that there is no 
hope of changing it. 

The periodical cicada spends either 17 
or 13 years, lacking a few weeks, in slow 
development underground. Then mil- 
lions of individuals attain maturity al- 
most at the same moment, and emerge 
for a noisy and strenuous existence 
above ground, terminating in exhaustion 
and death after about five weeks. Dur- 
ing that period, the females lay their 
eggs by chiseling grooves in the small 
branches of trees. 

This results in apparently great dam- 
age to forest, orchard, and other trees, 
but the fear aroused is out of proportion 
to the real damage likely to be done. It 
appears to have been so with the sav- 
ages, and has remained so with their civ- 
ilized successors, notwithstanding the 
fact that the cicada has been under in- 
vestigation for well over 200 years, and 
the appearance of the swarm is foretold 
by entomologists as accurately as eclipses 
of the moon are foretold by astronomers. 

Upon every appearance of large broods 
of the cicada, fear is aroused that trees 


will be destroyed. There would seem to 
be some ground for such a fear, . The 
number of the insects is so tremendous 
that one can hardly understand how they 
can deposit their eggs in the young and 
tender branches of the trees without kill- 
ing them. 

Yet the fact remains that there have 
been outbreaks of cicada in some sec- 
tions of the United States in most of the 
years since this country was discovered, 
and that no very great damage ever has 
been done. Very young fruit trees some- 
times are killed or seriously injured, but 
little or no permanent injury is done to 
forest trees or mature trees of any kind, 
and measures of protection can be em- 
ployed that will save the young and ten- 
der stock from serious injury. 

While the periodical cicada appears in 
some portion of the United States al- 
most every year, the 1919 swarm in- 
cludes the largest brood of the 17-year 
family and a small brood of the 13-year 
family. ‘There are 30 broods in all. The 
year 1868 was the greatest locust year 
in history. In that year brood 19, the 
largest of the 13-year broods, appeared 
in conjunction with brood 10, the two 
combining to make an unprecedented in- 
festation. The coincidence of the largest 
17-year brood with a smaller 13-year 
brood this year will hardly bring about 
conditions approaching those of 1868. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has long kept close check on all 
the broods of both races, and is able to 
say with accuracy just when and over 
what territory any brood will appear. The 
work of classifying and locating the va- 
rious broods with their periods of recur- 
rence began a long while ago, and was 
attended for some time with considerable 
confusion. 

It was generally believed that the pe- 





Lecust Pupe Emerging from the Ground 


riod of recurrence was 17 years, but 
every once in a while theré would be an 
outbreak that failed to coincide with any 
possible 17-year period, and investigators 
were getting different results, with pe- 
riods apparently ranging from 10 to 17 
years. All this work was done on the 
assumption that all periodical cicadas 
were alike, and the records were getting 
decidedly snarled before the discovery 
that the 13-year family is separate and 
distinct from the 17-year family. 

The honor of this discovery belongs to 
Dr. D. L. Phares, an independent investi- 
gator of Woodville, Miss., who on May 
17, 1845, published an article in which he 
asserted the existence of a 13-year race. 
The fact was definitely accepted in 1869, 
the year following the greatest locust 
outbreak, when Dr. B. D. Walsh and 
Professor C. V. Riley recorded the in- 
vestigations that became the basis of the 
accumulated knowledge of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The two broods due this year are brood 
10, which belongs to the 17-year family, 
and brood 18, which belongs to the 13- 
year family. The former are scheduled 
to appear mostly in northern territory 
and the latter in southern territory. The 
whole or portions of 20 states are includ- 
ed within this range. They are Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and the District of Columbia. 
It is a little hard to understand, how- 
ever, how the insect can play a very im- 
portant engagement in some of these 
states without getting into neutral terri- 
tory such as the states immediately ad- 
joining them. 

The 17-year pest has disregarded so 
many of the accepted ethics of warfare 
in the past three or four thousand years 
that a little thing like violating neutral 
territory would not be expected to give 
it any more concern than the ruthless 
shooting-up of Belgium gave ex-Kaiser 
William and his gray-suited cicadas in 
human form. But it is to the credit of 
the cicada that he lets you know when he 
is coming, and gives you ample time to 
arrange your defenses. 

One of the superstitions connected with 
the periodical cicada is that some people 
have fancied that they could identify the 
cry of the insect as a resemblance to the 
pronunciation of the name Pharaoh, the 
Kgyptian monarch who so relentlessly 
persecuted the ancient Jews. Attention 
has also been called to the dark bars 
that occur on the filmy wings of the insect, 
in the shape of the letter “W,” which to 
many used to mean that the coming of 
the pests was a forerunner of war. 

There have always been reports of 
deaths caused by the sting of the cicada, 
despite the fact that the insect has no 
sting and no means for infecting any one. 
The cicada has a bill, and what is termed 
an ovipositor, the organ in which the eggs 
are stored during the process of develop- 
ment. 

Entomologists long ago dispelled the 
populdr fancy that there was any fight or 
poison in the cicada, or that his mission 
in life was other than to cut into trees to 
find lodgment for the eggs necessary to 
keep up this line of succession of the 13 
and 17 year tribes. While the insect has 
a very hard name, based largely on the 
performances of his far-remote ances- 
tors, time and investigations have served 
to place him in a less offensive light. 





War Bill of the United States 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 12.—The 
gross cost of the war to the United 
States was $30,177,000,000, according to 
a report on war finances made by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass to the Ways 
and Means committee of the House and 
the Finance committee of the Senate. 
This figure will be considerably reduced 
through deductions on account of loans 
to the allies, money invested in ships, and 


‘other war expenditures which will be 


eventually returned in whole or in part 
to the Treasury. Secretary Glass’s re- 
port states in part as follows: 
“Expenditures in the month of June 
ust ended amounted in round figures to 
000,000, or less than for any month 
since September, 1917. Expenditures for 
the fiscal year just ended amounted to 
$18,514,000,000. Expenditures for the 
war period amoun to $32,427,000,000, 
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and of these more than $9,384,000,000, 
or about pe ay cent, were met out of tax 
receipts and other revenues than bor- 
rowed money, although payment of near- 

half of the income and profits taxes 
or the fiscal year 1919 has not yet been 
made, such payment being deferred un- 
til the fiscal year 1920. 

“In this calculation no deduction is 
made of expenditures for loans to the 
allies, which on June 30 amounted to 
$9,102,000,000, or for other investments, 





White Spots Are Holes Bored in a Twig by 
Locusts to Hold Their Eggs 


such as ships, stock of the War Finance 
Corporation, bonds of the Federal Land 
Banks, etc. 

“If we assume that the expenditures 
of the government on a peace basis would 
have been at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a 
year, or for the period under discussion 
of nearly 27 months would have equaled 
$2,250,000,000, then we may estimate the 
gross cost of the war to June 30, 1919, 
at $30,177,000,000. 

“The gross public debt — any 
deduction for loans to the allies or other 
investments) amounted on June 30, 1919; 
to $25,484,000,000. Of this sum only §$3,- 
634,000,000 was in the form of treasury 
certificates, or floating debt. Of such 
certificates more than $608,000,000 ma- 
tured or were redeemed on July 1, 1919, 
and were paid out of the net balance 
in the general fund on June 30, 1919, 
which amounted to $1,251,000,000. 

‘Deducting the certificates last re- 
ferred to, the floating debt on June 30, 
1919, was little more than $3,000,000,000, 
which is roughly the estimated amount 
of the deferred installments of the in- 
come and profits taxes for the fiscal year 
1919 and of the deferred installments of 
the Victory Loan subscriptions.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Peruvians are buying flour at 41,c Ib, 
while rice costs llc, beans 18c, and po- 
tatoes 74,4. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S EXPERIMENTAL FLOUR MILL 


Among the many activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is that of pro- 
. Mulgating grading standards for wheat 
and other grains. The problem of evolv- 
ing workable standards based upon in- 
trinsic value involves the study of factors 
influencing milling and baking qualities. 
Realizing the importance of work of this 
nature, the department for a number of 
years has had a corps of investigators en- 
gaged in scientific experimentation in 
milling. 

The need of an experimental mill and 
baking laboratory was early recognized 
as a necessary adjunct to this work, and 
in the absence of funds for the equip- 
ment, the department until recently has 
been forced to rely upon co-operative ar- 
rangements with state experiment sta- 
tions and commercial mills. Through 
such arrangements, some progress was 
made, but since the promulgation of the 
wheat standards under the grain stand- 
ards act in 1918, the department has been 
confronted with so great a number and 
variety of problems relating to milling 
and baking values, in which accurate in- 
formation is obtainable only by careful 
experimentation, that the need for more 
rapid progress became urgent. 

To do this, the department needed an 
experimental mill of its own in order 
that it could be kept in continuous op- 
eration on these particular problems. 
Accordingly, in 1918, Congress appropri- 
ated a sum of $50,000 for the installation 
of an experimental mill and baking lab- 
oratory in the city of Washington, but, 
unfortunately, the appropriation contem- 
plated the rental of a suitable building. 

Plans were carefully formulated for a 
complete experimental mill equipped in 
every detail with commercial machinery, 
and capable of making 75 to 100 bbls a 
day, as well as a complete flour-testing 
laboratory with equipment for testing 
small samples of wheat and making prac- 
tical baking and quality tests of the flour. 

An effort was made to locate a suitable 
building, but without success, and because 
of conditions brought about by the war 
and of the requirement for a special type 
of building, it was found impracticable to 
interest private capital in the erection of 
a building for this purpose. The depart- 


ment then abandoned for the time bein 
its plans for a commercial-sized mill, an 
set about to equip an up-to-date wheat 








and flour-testing laboratory, which is now 
in full operation. 
The laboratory is really a series of 


The Electrically Heated Fermentation Cabinet in the Experimental Bakery 


A Small Scourer Used for Cleaning Wheat Samples Before Milling 
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laboratories, each equipped for doing a 
articular part of the investigation work. 
he wheat samples obtained for testing 

purposes first pass through the grading 

laboratory, where a complete mechanical 


analysis is made of each sample and a . 


detailed record kept of its condition, 
physical characteristics, purity and 
soundness. This feature of the investiga- 
tion is not the least important, as it is 
through the observations in this room that 
these investigations can be definitely con- 
nected with practical grain grading and 
wheat valuation. The equipment em- 
ployed is the same as that of the federal 
grain supervision laboratories. 

After this operation is completed, the 
samples pass into the hands of the miller, 
who puts them through the cleaning ma- 
chinery, where they are handled in prac- 
tically the same way as in the commer- 
cial mill cleaning department. The 
equipment here consists of two grain sep- 
arators and scourer. Once cleaned, the 
sample is ready for tempering. Every 
type and condition of wheat grown in the 
country is met with in the course of the 
work of this laboratory, and owing to 
the fact that the treatment required for 
the different samples varies considerably, 
depending upon its physical character, 
the judgment of the miller must be as- 
sisted by definite information concerning 
the sample, and in this he has before him 
the record obtained in the grading lab- 
oratory, which includes the very neces- 
sary data regarding the moisture con- 
tent. As comparatively small quantities 
are used in the milling tests, the addition 
of moisture and the control of all condi- 
tions surrounding this process are rela- 
tively simple. 

The milling is done on a small non- 
automatic testing mill consisting of four 
single stands of 6x6-in rolls, three cor- 
rugated and one smooth. The mill is so 
operated that the flow of a five-break 
nine-reduction roller mill can be closely 
imitated. Every effort is made to stand- 
ardize the conditions under which the 
tests are made, in order that the résults 
secured may be comparable in all cases. 
One innovation in this connection, which 
is in process of installation, is apparatus 
to control the humidity of the milling 
room. This promises to be a valuable 
adjunct and is believed to be a distinctly 





The Milling Separator in the Experimental Piant’s Grain Cleaning Room 
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The Experimental Bakery, Showing Electric Baking and Drying Ovens 


new feature as applied to work of this 
character. 

After a short period in storage, the 
flour produced in the mill goes to the 
bakery, where its actual quality is deter- 
mined by its conversion into bread under 
standardized conditions. While the bak- 
ery contains no striking innovations, it 
is completely equipped for accurately 
controlled work. Dough-mixing ma- 
chines, an electrically heated fermenta- 
tion cabinet in which the heating is auto- 
matically controlled, and an electric bak- 
ing oven constitute the main equipment 
used by the baker in producing his nu- 
merous miniature batches of bread. Once 
baked, the expansion of the loaf, and the 
texture, color and flavor of the bread 
are determined and recorded. 

Other tests of a technical nature, such 
as gluten, protein, and moisture content 
are made on the flour to assist in deter- 
mining its commercial value and inter- 
preting the results of the baking test. 
Much of this work is done in a well- 
equipped laboratory adjoining the bak- 
ery. In addition to this, the unsurpassed 
facilities of the Bureau of Chemistry are 
also available in the conduct of investi- 
gations that lead into the field of chemi- 
cal research. 

The immediate direction of the work of 
the laboratory is under the chief of the 
Bureau of Markets, and the problems 
holding first place at the present time 
relate primarily to the many factors that 
must be considered in the proper revision 
and intelligent application of the federal 
wheat standards; however, the facilities 
offered by this specialized equipment and 
corps of workers are also available to 
other bureaus of the department. Nu- 
merous milling and baking tests are 
made for the Bureau of Plant Industry 
to assist in their efforts to develop for 
the various sections of the country more 
prolific strains of wheat having superior 
milling and baking qualities. : 

Concerning the results of these inves- 
tigations, it is intended that they shall 
be made available to the public through 
publication from time to time, as it is 
believed that various phases of the prob- 
lems heing attacked will yield informa- 
tion of widespread interest to producers, 
millers, -and the grain trade in general. 





According to A. E. Wilson, seed grain 
commissioner of the Dominion govern- 
ment at Regina, $5,000,000 was expend- 





ed for the relief of farmers who experi- 
enced a shortage of crop, with consequent 
lack of seed grain, in the three prairie 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 





Rate Equalization Deni*d 
WasuineotTon, D. C., July 12.—In a de- 
cision made public here yesterday the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
missed a complaint brought by the rail- 
road commissioners of North Dakota 
against the Northern Pacific Railway 





Co., which sought an equalization of 
rates from certain stations on the Kil- 
deer and Golden Valley branches of the 
road in North Dakota to Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and Duluth, in Minnesota. 
The Commission reached a similar con- 
clusion with respect to the North Dakota 
commissioners’ contention that the North- 
ern Pacific westbound rates on grain 
between Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
main and branch lines of North Dakota 
were unreasonable. 

“The contention of the complainant 
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seems to rest upon the broad ground,” 
the Commission states, “that the rates 
from these branch lines should be equal- 
ized with the rates for equal distances on 
the main line because both the main and 
branch lines serve a common general ter- 
ritory, where competition between eleva- 
tors is keen, and where the commercial 
necessity is accordingly for an equaliza- 
tion of rates. 

“This view takes no account of the 
lesser density of traffic on the branch 
line and the less favorable conditions of 
operation to which the defendant refers 
upon this record. Speaking specifically 
of the Kildeer branch, the defendant re- 
fers to the fact that it follows the Mis- 
souri River for quite a distance and is 
difficult to maintain, because of washouts 
at certain seasons of the year. When 
transportation conditions warranted it 
the Commission has allowed a difference 
between branch-line rates and contempo- 
raneous rates for equal distances on the 
main line. 

“With respect to the complaint against 
the westbound rates exceeding the east- 
bound rates, the record reveals that this 
situation obtains on the line of the de- 
fendant only west of the Missouri Riv- 
er. . . . The claim seems to be based 
primarily upon what the other carriers 
named have done, and upon the defend- 
ant’s own adjustment east of the river. 
The latter the defendant shows to be due 
to the competition of the other lines, 
which is not of sufficient consequence 
west of the river to require similar treat- 
ment. 

“The competitive necessity being ab- 
sent, the mere policy of the other car- 
riers, cited by way of comparison, can- 
not alone determine the issue with re- 
spect to the defendant. The transpor- 
tation conditions in connection with 
the traffic concerned are not shown to be 
such as to warrant a reduction in the 
westbound rates to the basis applicable 
eastbound. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in another decision directed carriers serv- 
ing grain markets in western classifica- 
tion and central freight association ter- 
ritories and north Atlantic ports to can- 
cel, before Aug. 30, certain proposed 
schedules imposing supercharges on cars 
of grain, seeds, hay, or straw held on the 
tracks for official inspection and disposi- 
tion orders. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Breadstuffs valued at $28,186,195 were 
imported by Canada in 1918. 





General View of Experimental Mill, Showing Both Roll and Sifter Sections 
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the result is that the 


BREACH OF EXPORT SALES CONTRACT  ,°2,27,orizion,the result ip thet th 


. (Continued from page. 238.) 


In other words, the court holds that 
the provision for a sale of the flour by 
defendant to plaintiff “at 23/6 per 280 
Ibs c.i.f. Alexandria,” merely indicated 
the price to be paid, and did not consti- 
tute a stipulation as to the place of de- 
livery. 

This holding constitutes no departure 
from what other courts of high authority 
have decided on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic in previous cases of similar nature. 

In fact, it was as long ago as 31 years 
that the New York court of appeals 
placed the same interpretation on the 
term “C. F. & I.” which, meaning “cost, 
freight and insurance,” is to be treated 
as the same thing as “c.i.f.” This de- 
cision of the New York court is here 
pertinent because it makes clearer than 
does the circuit court of appeals the pre- 
cise meaning of the term, and incidental- 
ly shows that the interpretation governs 
transportation risks where goods are 
shipped, as well as the assessment of 
damages where they are not shipped. 

In the New York case—Mee et al v. 
McNider—plaintiffs sold defendant 500 
bags of coco “at 59s per ewt, C. F. & LI, 
by steamer to New York”; the plaintiffs’ 
address being London. 

Defendant declined to receive the coco 
because part of it had become wet and 
damaged on the voyage. Plaintiff sued 
for loss on the contract price based on 
a resale made for defendant’s account, 
and the court upheld the right of recov- 
ery, saying: 

Cc. I, F. TERMS DEFINED 


“The answer admits that the letters 
‘C, F. & I.’ means ‘to include cost, freight 
and insurance,’ and the question is, who, 
under the contract, took the risk of the 
voyage? The relation between the par- 
ties was that of vendor and vendee. The 
former, residing in London, undertook to 
sell, and the latter, residing in New 
York, undertook to buy the article named. 
The price is-fixed at 59s per cwt, and 
this is made up of the cost, the freight 
and the premium of insurance. Thus the 
purchaser deals with the matter in gross, 
and not in detail, transacts the various 
branches of the business with one person 
instead of three, fixing his liability at 
a lump sum, and in case of loss will re- 
cover the amount of his interest under 
the policy, 

“On the other hand, the vendor is to 
be reimbursed for his advances at the 
same time and in the same manner that 
he receives payment for the goods. Only 
one condition is to be performed, that 
of shipment by steamer. . . . 

“In the case before us there seems no 
ambiguity. On the part of the vendor 
the shipment by steamer was an effectual 
appropriation of the coco to the buyer, 
and at that moment the agreement on 
the vendor’s part was executed. The 
plain obligation of the purchaser was de- 
fined by the written contract then at- 
tached, and he was bound to accept and 
pay for the cargo at the price named and 
in the manner specified. It necessarily 
follows that injury to the coco during 
the voyage was no excuse for non-per- 
formance, and as the amount due, if any- 
thing, was conceded, there was no evi- 
dence which required submission of the 
case to the jury.” 

AN ENGLISH DECISION 


The New York decision is in line with 
the following language used by Justice 
Hamilton in the English case of Biddell 
v. E. Clemens Horst Co: 

“The contract is to pay ‘for the said 
hops at the rate of 90s sterling per 112 
lbs, ¢.i.f. to London, Liverpool, or Hull,’ 
and the meaning of a confract of sale 
upon cost, freight, and insurance terms 
is so well settled that it is unnecessary to 
refer to authorities upon the subject. A 
seller under a contract containing such 
terms has firstly to ship at the port of 
shipment goods of the —s con- 
tained in the contract; secondly to pro- 
cure a contract of affreightment, under 
which the goods will be delivered at the 


destination contemplated by the contract; 
thirdly to arrange for an insurance upon 
the terms current in the trade which will 
be available for the benefit of the buy- 
er; fourthly to make out an invoice. . ., 
and finally to tender these documents to 
the buyer so that he may know what 





he has to pay and obtain delivery 
of goods if they arrive, or recover for 
their loss if they are lost on the voyage.” 

The fact that insurance is effected for 
the benefit of the buyer of course neces- 
sarily implies that are to be 
at his risk in transit, so far as the seller 
is concerned, and therefore that there is 
to be constructive delivery to him yg 
placing the goods in transit under 
terms of the contract. 

But, on an appeal being taken in the 
English case, the Court of Appeal de- 
cided a matter of collateral interest, by 
holding that where goods are shipped un- 
der a c.i.f. contract, “terms. net cash,” 
the buyer, in the absence of any incon- 
sistent terms—such as “against” or “in 
exchange for’ shipping documents—is 
not bound to pay for the goods on tender 
of the usual shipping documents or be- 
fore arrival of the goods, being entitled 
to an opportunity to examine the goods 
and to reject them if they are not in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract. 

This case involved a shipment of hops 
from the Pacific Coast, at a fixed price 
“ei.f. to London, Liverpool, or Hull. 
Terms net cash.” 

The following is an excerpt from the 
opinion of the Court of Appeal: 

“It is said that in the case of a c.f. 
contract an implication ought to be made 
that payment must be male against ten- 
der of shipping documents, and _ this 
whether the ship and goods have arrived 
or not. It is suggested as one of the 
reasons why this implication should be 
made that the goods under a c.i.f. con- 
tract are carried at the risk of the buyer, 
and must be paid for whether the goods 
are lost at sea or not, because the policy 
is taken out on behalf and in the interest 
of the buyer. I do not think that any 
such implication ought to be made, see- 
ing that cash against documents is a 
term which is frequently included in a 
c.i.f. contract by express words, and, 
moreover, because I do not think that 
the admitted fact that an object of the 
cif. policy is to enable goods at sea to 
be commercially dealt with before the 
ship arrives compels the buyer to take 
advantage of this opportunity, if for any 
reason he is not disposed to do so. 

“There is no evidence in the present 
case of any law merchant or custom 
which reads such words as ‘payment to be 
made against shipping documents,’ or 
words to that effect, into the contract.” 

It follows from this decision of the 
Court of Appeal that the seller under an 
export c.i.f. contract, if desirous to en- 
title himself to collect the contract price 
while the goods remain in transit, should 
specify that payment is to be made 
against the shipping documents. 

Lord Justice Farwell, in concurring in 
the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
made statements which are strictly in ac- 
cord with the decision of the circuit 
court of appeals in the Setton case. He 
said: 

“When goods are shipped from across 
seas, the contract becomes complicated 
by the fact that the delivery, although not 
complete until acceptance, commences on 
a ci.f. contract of shipment, and the 
property passes subject to certain quali- 
fications not necessary now to consider, 
when the goods are shipped; if the seller 
fails to ship, or ships goods not accord- 
ing to contract, the breach is committed 
there and then... . . The c.i.f. contract 
usually provides for payment against 
documents, a practice convenient for both 
parties, as the bill of lading enables 
financial dealings on the credit of the 
goods to be carried out before the arrival 
of the proces but no one has ever sug- 
gested that on a c.i.f. contract, silent as 
to time of payment, the buyer is bound 
to pay on shipment of the goods.” 


WHEN GOODS ARE LOST 


In the case of Groom v. Barber, de- 
cided in 1915 by the King’s Bench, it 
was held that the fact that goods sold 
had been lost on the voyage through sink- 
ing of the steamer by an enemy’s cruiser 
did not absolve the buyer from the duty 
of accepting a tender of the shipping 
documents as a performance of the con- 
tract on the seller’s part. 

After quoting Justice Hamilton’s def- 
inition of c.i.f. terms, the court said, in 
part: 


Pegg 3 to the buyer in reasonable time 
from the agreed date of shipment of 
documents, ordinarily bill of lading, in- 
voice, and policy of insurance, which 
will entitle the buyer to obtain, on the 
arrival of the ship, the delivery of the 
goods shipped in accordance with the 
contract, or, in case of loss, will entitle 
him to recover on the policy the value of 
the goods, if lost by a peril agreed in the 
contract to be covered, and in any case 
will give him a rightful claim against the 
ship in respect of any misdelivery or 
wrongful treatment of the eas 
The seller’s obligation cannot depend up- 
on whether the s are lost or not; 
and if there is no loss the property has 
to pass to the buyer before delivery of 
the documents. At what stage of the 
transaction must it pass? Unless it be 
at the time of shipment, I can see no 
reason for fixing any other time than on 
delivery of the documents [the court is 
dealing with cases where no time for 
passing of title has been specified]; and 
if it be the law, that a tender of- docu- 
ments is ineffectual unless in fact at the 
moment of shipment the property actual- 
ly passed to the ultimate buyer, it ap- 
pears to me that business operations 
would be very seriously embarrassed. . . . 

“. . . The object of the courts in 
construing commercial contracts is to try 
to give effect to the intention of both 
the contracting parties, and not to im- 
pose upon business men terms which they 
never contemplated. If old forms are 
now used to express different meanings 
from those read into them in earlier days, 
the courts should be prompt to recognize 
the altered use, if they are satisfied that 
there is in fact a change. I do not say 
that a contract on cost, freight, and in- 
surance terms means today anything dif- 
ferent from what it ever meant; but, if 
the courts at other times have rightly im- 
puted to the contract a different mean- 
ing from what I have suggested, in my 
judgment, the true meaning of the words 
is now altered.” 


A PRIZE COURT CASE 


A decision of the English prize court 
in proceedings to condemn a cargo of 
wheat captured shortly after the world 
war began, while being carried on the 
Miramichi, a British ship, turned on the 
effect of a c.i.f. contract as to when title 
passed. 

American sellers contracted to sell a 
cargo of wheat c.i.f. Rotterdam to Ger- 
man firms. The war not being foreseen, 
shipment was made in a British vessel. 
Before the voyage was completed, and 
after war was declared, the steamer pro- 
ceeded to a British port on telegraphic 
orders, and proceedings to condemn the 
cargo were instituted. 

The court held that the question as to 
whether the wheat was subject to con- 
demnation depended on whether it be- 
longed to the neutral sellers or to the 
enemy buyers. It was found that title 
had not yet passed to the buyers, and 
that therefore the cargo was not subject 
to condemnation. This finding turned on 
the facts that the shipping documents 
had been attached to bills of exchange 
drawn on the German buyers, and that 
the bills of exchange had not been paid. 

The attorney-general, who sought to 
enforce a condemnation, took the position 
that right to capture was tested by the 
question as to who bore the risk of cap- 
ture, as between buyer and seller. He ar- 
gued that the fact that the sellers had re- 
tained control over the shipping docu- 
ments to secure collection of the price did 
not prevent the buyers from possessing 
the main property rights or, at least, as- 
suming the transportation risks; and that 
the sellers were entitled to payment on 
presentation of the shipping documents to 
the buyers, regardless of what happened 
to the goods on the voyage. 

The court did not overrule this claim, 
so far as concerns the point that the risk 
of loss in transit might rest on the Ger- 
man buyers under the c.i.f. contract. 
But it was decided that the test of the 
right of capture was not who bore the 
transportation risks, but who had the 
legal title to the cargo when it was cap- 
tured. And since the buyers had not ac- 
quired that title by paying the bills of 
exchange the property must be regarded 
as being free from condemnatién as be- 
longing to neutrals. 
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A CONFUSING ELEMENT 

The primary rinciple that de- 
car 0 tee core & aes ie oe 
buyer, in the absence of some provision 
in the contract to the contrary, leads 
to some confusion when it appears that 
a particular contract calls for shipment 
to the seller’s order with bill of lading 
attached to draft on the buyer. Most of 
the American courts seem to hold that 
there is no delivery to the buyer until 
he takes up the draft; and that, in the 
absence of anything else in the contract 
to indicate mutual intention as to where 
delivery was intended to be made, a ship- 
per’s order contract implies that the des- 
tination is to be the place of delivery. 

That it is safest to provide specifically 
for delivery at point of origin where the 
seller is to retain control of the bill of 
lading yey d as a means of securing 

ayment of the agreed price is suggested 

y a decision handed down by the Wis- 
consin supreme court in a case which in- 
volved the same general question as was 
presented to the circuit court of appeals 
in the Setton case. Should damages for 
non-delivery be assessed with reference to 
market values at the point of origin or at 
the destination? In that case—Southern 
Flour & Grain Co. v. McGeehan et al.— 
defendants broke a contract to deliver 
hay for shipment from Wisconsin to 
Georgia. The agreement provided for a 
sale at a certain price f.o.b. Wisconsin 
loading. point, but for payment of the 
price through draft, attached to a bill of 
lading drawn to the seller’s order. 

It was decided that the place agreed 
upon for delivery, for the purpose of as- 
sessing damages, was the loading point. 
The court remarked that the f.o.b. pro- 
vision, standing alone, would indicate in- 
tention that delivery be made at the f.o.b. 
point; and that the provision for shipping 
to the seller’s order, standing alone, 
would indicate intention to deliver at the 
destination; but that since both provisions 
were used in the same contract they 
should be harmonized. 

“We cannot make the provision for de- 
livery f.o.b. Highbridge yield to the later 
provision,” said the court, “because the 
later not only may have, but apparently 
from the writing did have, the other pur- 
pose of merely securing the seller... . 
Where the place of delivery is fixed oth- 
erwise in the writing, but the seller in 
this way retains title as security, and 
not.as owner until the property arrives 
at its destination, the place of delivery 
for the purpose at least of fixing the 
measure of damages for failure to de- 
liver, is the place specified for delivery 
f.o.b. cars. So long as the delivery is 
a matter of intention this must be the 
rule.” 

Moral: Use of a few words in a given 
contract will serve to put beyond contro- 
versy an agreement as to whether delivery 
is to be made at the shipping point or 
the destination, thereby making clear in 
advance who bears transportation risks 
and what market shall govern assess- 
ment of damages for any breach of the 
contract. 





Trade Restrictions Removed 


Wasninoton, D. C., July 12—In a 
conference with the press here Tuesday, 
the President announced that the re- 
strictions on trade with Germany and 
Austria would be suspended before the 
treaty of peace is ratified by the Senate. 
Business with the enemy countries will 
proceed, it is understood, under a sys- 
tem of blanket licenses which will permit 
the free movement of goods to and from 
Germany except in the cases of chemicals, 
dyes and potash. Restrictions on the im- 
portations of these products will continue 
for the present, in order to protect the 
American chemical industry developed 
during the war. 

As part of the general programme of 
relaxation of trade restrictions now to be 
put in force, the Shipping Board an- 
nounced yesterday that on July 14 all 
restrictions heretofore exercised in con- 
nection with the approval of charters 
and of voyages will be discontinued. 
While charters must still be submitted 
to the chartering executive of the board 
at New York for formal approval, the 
effect of the new rulin be that 
owners or charterers will no longer be 
required to observe maximum or mini- 
mum rates, either on charter or berth 
business. Joun J. Marninan. 
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Conditions in this country are still ab- 
normal, At this season of the year the 
consumption of bread usually drops to 
from 25 to 30 per cent below that of win- 
ter. This year the difference is not as 
great as in normal times, the high cost 
of almost every other article of food 
making bread at 9d per 4 lbs very good 
value. 

However, traders dealing in imported 
flour have not benefited as they should 
from the good inquiry for bread. While 
the wheat commission has been allocatin 
imported flour with a more liberal han 
the last few weeks, distributors and job- 
bers have not found it easy to get rid 
of their supplies. 

At first sight this is remarkable, but 
bakers say the G.R. flour offered by the 
mills here is for the moment running very 
well, the access of strength being no 
doubt attributable to the liberal afloca- 
tion of high-grade Manitoba wheat about 
the middle of last month. What will hap- 
pen when millers have to turn to the 
durums which followed the Nos. 1 and 2 
Manitoba remains to be seen. 

The two shillings premium which buy- 
ers have to pay for imported flour is mak- 
ing it look dear beside ‘the. G.R. flour 
millers here are how turning out, and the 
large sales ex-ship that have recently 
been made have hit distributors and job- 
bers who held flour in store. The reason 
for these ex-ship flour sales is the con- 
gested condition of the dock and wharf 
warehouses, which are full of imported 
flour. 

In addition to flour moved by sea from 
the Mersey to the Thames, there have 
been received in this port during the 
past nine weeks 573,426 sacks from over- 
seas, 318,653 from American and 221,978 
from Canadian Atlantic ports. The bal- 
ance of 32,795 sacks is made up of 23,835 
from an Australian port and 8,960 from 
Shanghai, China. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is not usually salable at this 
season, but conditions are abnormal. 
There is no glut of oatmeal in this mar- 
ket and, demand being fairly good, prices 
are still advancing in certain directions. 
Midlothian is a little easier at £34 10s@ 
£35 ton, but Aberdeen, whether coarse, 
medium or fine, has advanced 20s on the 
week and is now strong at £34. Ameri- 
can coarse oatmeal is strong but- unal- 
tered at £33, while medium and fine va- 
rieties are steady at £31, a drop of 10s 
on the week. Midlothian rolled oats are 
firm at £35@£35 10s per ton, while the 
little American available is steady at £32. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed, by all the accepted canons 
of the trade, should be very slack at this 
time, but millers are selling all they can 
make, and could get rid of much more. 
Bran is still at £11 per ton ex-mill, but 
middlings, which were recently advanced 
to £13, are in as good demand as before. 


LAUNCHING THE VICTORY LOAN 

The campaign on behalf of the Victory 
Loan was started June 16 by a great pub- 
lic meeting in the Guildhall, over which 
the lord mayor presided. The chief 
speakers were Mr. Chamberlain, present 
chancellor, and Bonar Law, ex-chancellor, 
of the exchequer. The country was rep- 
resented by the lord mayors of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bradford, York, Bris- 


tol, New-castle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Hull, 
Cardiff, the lord provosts of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen, and other notable people. 


THE WORLD'S GOLD 


Under this heading a letter recently 
appeared in the London Times giving 
some interesting particulars about the 
circulation of gold, and advocating its 
restoration in this country. The United 
States is the only country of the world 
at present where there is a free circula- 
tion of gold. 

In Great Britain gold was withdrawn 
from circulation at the outbreak of the 
war, and a gold coin is rarely seen now- 
adays, whereas in 1912 there were £67,- 
000,000 in circulation and £79,000,000 in 
the banks, making a total of £146,000,- 
000. At the present time the total held 
by the Bank of England and other banks 
is about £100,000,000. 

On the other hand, at the end of 1914 
the total quantity of gold coin and bul- 
lion held or used for purposes of cur- 
rency in the United States was £361,- 
000,000, of which £271,000,000 was held 
by banks and treasuries. 

At the end of 1917 the total had in- 
creased to £608,000,000, of which £485,- 
000,000 were held by banks and treas- 
uries, which together with the gold held 
by individuals in the shape of ornaments 
and hoarded coin would bring the total 
quantity of gold in the United States 
up te roughly £1,000,000,000, or about 
onz-fourth of all the gold in the world. 


CO-OPERATORS AND FOOD CONTROL 


At a recent meeting of the Co-opera- 
tive Congress, at Carlisle, two resolu- 
tions were submitted on the subject of 
food, and both were carried. The first 
was as follows: 

“That in view of the great services ren- 
dered during the war to all the nations 
by organized co-operation, which has 
proved itself to be the best means of se- 
curing the equitable distribution of neces- 
saries at reasonable prices, this congress 
calls upon the British government to 
take all necessary steps to secure the 
continuance and extension of the appli- 
cation of the co-operative principle to its 
plans of economic reconstruction; and, 
further, that the reforms automatically 
secured by the operation of the Defence 
of the Realm Act, especially those re- 
lating to sales by net weight or measure, 
standards and tests of quality, and the 
exhibition of prices, should at once re- 
ceive permanent legislative sanction.” 

The second resolution was in regard to 
urging on the government the necessity 
of continuing the ministry of food as a 
permanent department, charged with the 
maintenance of proper and adequate sup- 
plies and such measures as may be nec- 
essary to prevent profiteering and the 
exploitation of consumers. One member 
considered that such a resolution meant 
the strangling of co-operation, but an- 
other said that control in some form was 
needed for many years more in order to 
fight the great trusts. 


NOTES 

P. O. Westerberg, of F. Bratt & Co., 
flour importers, of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
has been spending the last 10 days in 
London in the interests of his firm. He 
will sail for home today. 

The National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers will 
hold its thirty-second annual conference 
in the south coast town of Eastbourne, 
June 23-26, and an attractive programme 
has been arranged 

The Baltic Exchange, London, has con- 
tributed a total of £93,999 to the British 
Red Cross Society and the Order of St. 
John. Throughout the war the Baltic 
provided the means for maintaining and 
car ton on the work of a base hospital 
in ce. 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 17 


Regarding the feed market, Fennell, 
Spence & Co. report that the demand 
for linseed is at present distinctly quiet, 
and prices are rather easier. American 
manufacturers are pressing sale for 
monthly shipments up to January next at 
£24, without buyers showing any inter- 
est. The top price made was £24 5s, 
c.i.f., Liverpool, July-August shipment. 

Cottonseed meal is firm, and 36 per 
cent G. M. Q. August and/or September 
shipment sold at £22, c.i.f., Liverpool. A 
bid of £17 was made for American copra 
cake for June shipment, but sellers want- 
ed £17 5s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 17 

Stocks of inferior grades. of wheat 
against which Scottish and English mill- 
ers have been complaining are now being 
delivered to the mills here. Whether the 
quality of the loaf can be maintained 
when the flour product from this wheat 
reaches the baker depends on two things 
—the proportion of the low-grade wheat 
which millers are expected to use, and the 
percentage of extraction from the wheat 
berry to be applied in the milling of 
these wheats. 

On neither of these points, apparently, 
have instructions been given to the mill- 
ers, but it looks as though the quality of 
the bread must suffer unless the bakers 
are able to incorporate a good leaven of 
imported flour into the loaf to neutralize 
the effects of the inferior wheats. 


THE HOLIDAYS AND IMPORTED FLOUR 


The volume of imported flour dis- 
tributed is still restricted, but in view of 
the coming holidays in the flour mills of 
Scotland it is expected that a more lib- 
eral release will be made. There has 
been a conference between the millers 
and the union on the question of the hol- 
idays to be observed. In Glasgow there 
will be nine idle days at the mills. 

Under these circumstances, arrange- 
ments will be necessary to meet the flour 
needs caused by the suspended produc- 
tion in home flour. There is reason to 
believe that home millers do not relish 
the idea of imported flour being given the 
field to itself during this period, and it 
is probable that a number will work over- 
time in order to have a reserve stock 
against the idle period. 


POSSIBLE IMPORTS OF LIVE CATTLE 


A new problem for the American mill- 
ing trade may arise if the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s overtures regarding the admis- 
sion of Canadian live cattle to Great 
Britain are entertained. It must not be 
assumed that because this embargo has 
been maintained inviolate since 1896 there 
is no prospect of its being removed now. 

Cattle-breeding interests here have in 
the past been strong enough to oppose 
successfully any change in policy. The 
war, however, has really shifted the cen- 
ter of gravity in this question, and it is 
not unlikely that it will become an im- 
mediate problem very shortly. 

According to Dr. Robertson, of the 
Canadian department of agriculture, who 
has been addressing farmers’ meetings 


‘here in favor of the admission of Domin- 


ion live stock, the Canadian farmers are 
able to send annually into the United 
States about 100,000 head of cattle. The 
Canadian government would like to divert 
these cattle to Great Britain, and argues 
that by such diversion the British govern- 
ment will be free to some extent from the 
menace of the American meat trust. 

This new factor is so impressive that 
Walter Long, M. P., the British cabi- 
net minister who was " responsible in 1896 
for the act excluding Canadian and other 
over-sea cattle from entry to our farms, 
now declares himself favorable to the re- 
moval of the embargo. It is not difficult 






for American millers to see what this 
means. The feed from their mills which 
formerly went to nourish these 100,000 
cattle will, if Canada’s trade is diverted, 
require to be shipped to Great Britain 
to help to fatten them here. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 16 


Importers and the trade have been 
disappointed at the stoppage of the extra 
shipments of American flour from Liv- 
erpool, and a memorial has been sent to 
the food controller asking him to continue 
the extra allocations, even if not on as 
large a scale as previously, as the sudden 
stoppage has caused great inconvenience 
to the trade. 

It is doubtful whether this concession 
will be acceded to, especially as home 
millers report a rather moderate demand 
for homemade flour, which is practically 
confined to the soft varieties, and of 
which the Liverpool shipments also were 
principally composed. 

Flour has been coming in freely from 
Liverpool millers, especially to Dublin, 
but this is more due to the fact that 
Irish millers do not compete for the 
strong flour trade, and a good deal of 
that being sent in from cross-channel 
mills has been confined to this variety. 

Irish mills are still allowed to feed in 
a certain amount of American flour, but 
it is questionable whether it is any im- 
provement to the quality as far as color 
is concerned, as it is very different from 
the old white flour which was available 
six or eight months ago. The only pos- 
sible advantage in it is the increase in 
output. 

Irish bakers are a good deal disturbed 
over the bag question. They are charged 
714d for bags which are not returnable, 
and can only get from the dealers 6@ 
6%d at the very outside, and those with 
holes in them have to be sold at a much 
lower price. 

Viewing the trade as a whole, the de- 
mand for home-milled flour is fair, but 
for foreign flour the inquiries are more 
than equal to the supply. Homemade 
flour is 44s 3d per 280 lbs, ex-mill to 
bakers, with a rebate of Is to factors. 
The government price to distributors for 
imported flours is 45s 6d per 280 Ibs, and 
to bakers 46s 3d, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is rather dull again, without 
any change in price, due to buyers’ wants 
being -recently satisfied and the natural 
pause after a rather brisk trade. Ameri- 
can is quoted on passage and spot at 
£34 per ton, and home-milled at £36. 
Scotch is offered at £36, ex-quay. 


FEED 


Mill offals are free from control ex- 
cept on a sale ex-mill. The demand far 
exceeds the supply, and it is difficult to 
buy except in the smallest retail lots. 
There is no change in prices, bran being - 
£11 per ton ex-mill, and middlings £13. 

Linseed cakes are only obtainable on 
spot or for near delivery in the smallest 
retail quantities at about £24 per ton. 
Shipment prices are £3@4 more than the 
trade would pay in this market at pres- 
ent. Cotton cakes are scarce. Local 
mills have some meal, but if the present 
demand keeps up they will soon be out, 
and it will be difficult to pick up any- 
thing near at hand at the present ruling 
price of about £23 per ton. 

Palm kernel meal is offering at £15 
per ton in retail lots, but sales are poor, 
and although stocks are small, they are 

equal to requirements. Indian meal is 
pea at £26 per ton, and is scarce, 
with eager buyers at the price for yel- 
low. White, of the imported South ‘Af- 
rican variety, can easily be obtained at 
£23. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 12 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants ....-.0e eee eeceres $12.25 @12.45 
Spring patent, jute ........+++. 11.90@12.15 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.60 @10.90 
Spring clears, jute .......++++. 9.00@ 9.65 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.85 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.90@12.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new..... $10.60@10.90 
Straight, southern, jute, new... 10.25@10.50 
Clear, southern, jute, new ...... 9.25@ 9.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new. ah 60@12.00 


Patent, 95 per cent, new ....... 0.40@10.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute, new ......- * 20@ 8.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.00@8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.05 @7.75 


WHEAT—Offerings increased. Milling de- 
mand fair, and prices lower. Prices for the 


week: Last 
This week Last week year 





No. 1 hard ...... 238@237 235@240 226 
No. 2 hard ...... 231@235 232@237 223 
No. 1 red ........ 227@229 235@240 226 
No. 2 red .. .. 223@226 232@236 223 
No. 1 nor, s8...... 242@250 242@248 226 
No. 2 nor, s...... 238@245 238@244 223 


No. 1 dark hard.. 247@255 cee @uce 228 
CORN—Demand good. Prices 3c higher 
on Saturday. Range for the week 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix.174 @188 163@175 125 @160 
No, 5 mix.183 @186 ...@... 135 @170 
No. 4 mix...... @188 ...@179 152%@172 
No. 3 mix.182 @195% 175@182% 150 @180 
No. 6 yel..176 @190 166@175 125 @163 
No. 5 yel..181 @187%172@176 148 @172 
No. 4 yel..182 @195 177@178% 157 @181 
No. 3 ay -1851%4@198 177@184 170 @188 
No. 2 yel..197 @200 177@187 177 @182 


No. 3 wh. .187% @202 174@186 198 @212 
No. 2 wh..192 @203 189@200 205 @215 
OATS—Shippers were good btyers, and 
prices closed 2@38c higher on Saturday, as 
compared with the previous day. Range for 
the week follows: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 68% @76% 65% @70% 75 @78% 
No. 3 wh 70%@77% 68 @72 77% @T9% 


Standard ....@. weee+@.... TI*@ION 
No. 2 wh 71% @77% 69 @72% 78 @80% 
No. 1 wh 72% @77% 70%@72% = «....@79% 


RYE—<Active buying by the Northwest 
and by speculators on favorable crop report 
from Minnesota and the Dakotas made a 
bulge Saturday of 74% @12%c; No. 2 sold at 
$1.65; July closed at $1.65; August, $1.65%; 
September, $1.67. 

BARLEY—Prices advanced ic at the close, 
with shippers and maltsters moderate buy- 
ers, Malting ranged $1.24@1.28, and feed 
$1.22@1.23. July closed at $1.18 asked; Sep- 
tember, $1.22 asked. 

CORN GOODS—Flour is slow sale, but 
there is a better trade in meal. Corn flour 
is $4.47% @4.50; cream meal, white, $4.60@ 
4.62%; granulated $4.72% @4.75; pearl hom- 
iny, $4.82% @4.85; grits, granulated, $4.77% 
@4.80, per 100 Ibs, outside prices being from 
the warehouse and the inside for car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 17 92 100 63 
Wheat, bus.... 15 58 122 13 
Corn, bus...... 1,214 2,396 597 444 
Oats, bus...... 2,260 3,659 1,863 2,211 
Rye, bus....... 40 10 387 9 
Barley, bus.... 932 115 381 28 





DULUTH, JULY 12 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard, patent ............-. $12.00@12.10 
WEE GUOBE, FOES. 2 ccccccccccscce 9.25@ 9.35 
Second clear, jute ...........+. 6.00@ 6.50 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
ee $12.20@12.30 
I GENE oo vin v5 veo 0 00s vee 11.95 @12.05 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior milis, in 100-lb sacks: 


No, 2 straight $4.40 
Pure white rye 4.75 
No. 3 dark rye 3.20 





DC ME tow ald bib 0-6 06.0 404600p 65 ddecees 3.90 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 


1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
July 12..14,805 July 13..14,135 July 14..19,620 
July 6...18,026- July 6...10,405 July 7...15,245 


June 28.24,400 June 29.15,370 June 30.19,505 
June 21.31,365 June 22. 4,260 June 23.27,830 

WHEAT—Very fair receipts were noted 
last week, indicating that the country is 
cleaning out the surplus supplies of old crop. 
Blevator returns showed the arrivals of 


durum predominated. A few cars of Cana- 
dian wheat in bond also came in for stor- 
age. Mills picked up their requirements, 
elevators caring for the balance of cars. 
Shipments were slow and of no great im- 
portance. However, they were not all re- 
ported, or the stock changes would have 
shown a moderate decrease instead of a 
slight increase, 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July bd seceQaees aniene See 
July 7..... 67% @67% 142% 107@117 
July 8 ..... --@6 142 107@117 
July 9..... -@69% 147% 109@119 
July 10 ....- -@711% 150% 111@121 
July 11..... ‘Siee 155 112@122 
July 12 ..... 161 115 @125 
July 13, 1918 ie S182 eeoee 103@123 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
July 12 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

-—Domestic—, ——Bonded—— 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Gate ..cice 211 67 18 5 eo ane 
TRIO ccvcece 1,052 1 os ae = ee 
Barley .... 202 62 80 32 14 9 
Flaxseed .. 124 179 399 ee 1 18 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


oa Receipts——, ——-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 18 1 52 17 2 124 
Durum .... 110 2 21 57 ee 36 
Winter .... ee oe 2 ee ee 1 
Totals .. 128 3 75 74 2 161 
Oats ...... 93 5 se 86 5 17 
Bonded... oe oe oe ee ee 13 
WO wccccns 435 ee ee 100 ee 1 
Barley .... 668 22 18 687 ee 2 
Bonded... 32 es 116 os as 
Flaxseed .. 63 2 26 118 28 


Bonded... 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 12, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—. rade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor / 
1, 2 nor 48 Pr ee 7 ee 1 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
8 nor 5 2 
All other 
spring .. 12 ee 276 3 os 50 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur 212 ee o% 29 
2am dur 
All other 
durum .. 51 5 24 9 8 
Winter .... 1 e¢ oe 8 ee os 
Mixed .... oe ee es 57 1 4 
Totals ... 324 56 300 107 1 63 


FLAXSEED—tThe strongest and most ac- 
tive market yet seen on the present uplift 
prevailed this week. During most of the 
week there was a wild scramble for futures, 
both old and new crop. Shorts wanted sup- 
plies regardless of prices paid. Crushers and 
possibly some speculators came in at times 
to help hold market up on signs of soft 
spots. The Clearing House notified traders 
that margins of 20@30c would be called 
daily if the unnatural conditions continued. 
The board of directors of the Duluth Board 
of Trade as well cautioned the trade. Old 
records were smashed and new ones regis- 
tered, with little comment. Full advances 
on the week ranged 75ec in July to $1.02 in 
November. September gained 88c, October 
$1. The latter delivery hit peak, $6.18, on 
Thursday; others, Friday, July and Septem- 
ber $6.30, November $6.06, December $6. 
Realizing the closing day on too fast an ad- 
vance cut down prices 13@20c from top 
points, Cash is quoted lic over July price; 
to arrive, September basis. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-—-Close—— 
Opening July 13 
July7 High Low July 12 1918 


July ..$5.64 $6.30 $5.64 $6.10 $4.35 
Sept. . 5.43 6.30 5.43 6.10 4.42 
Oct. .. 5.30 6.18 5.20 6.03 4.41 


Nov... 5.18 6.06 6.18 6.98 4.37 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 12 


FLOUR—Hard wheat patent, old $10.75@ 
11.25, 100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7.25 
@8, low-grade $6.25@6.50; soft wheat patent 
$10@10.50, 100 per cent $9.50@10.30, clear 
$7.25@8, low-grade $6.25@6.75; spring wheat 
95 per cent $11.25@11.75, 100 per cent $10.50 
@10.75, first clear $8.50@9.50, second clear 
$6.25 @6.50. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $38@39; middlings, 
$55; No. 2 alfalfa meal, $30@32; oat feed, 
$21.25; barley feed, $52.50@53.50; white 
hominy feed, $67. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 937 cars, against 44 
for four days last week. Prices 7@10c lower 
on new red wheat. Closing prices: No. 1 
red, $2.25@2.26; No. 2 red, $2.21@2. “ ‘ge 
3 red, $2.19@2.21; No. 4 red, $2.16@2. 

CORN—Receipts, 288 cars, against ping last 
week. Prices 13c higher and demand good. 
Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.95; No. 6 corn, 
$1.93; No. 2 yellow, $1.98; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.94; No. 2 white, $2.05; No. 3 white, $2.02; 
No. 4 white, $1.95. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 


sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.10; cream 
meal, $4.20; grits and hominy, $4.30. 
OATS—Receipts, 271 cars, against 110 last 
week. Prices 6c higher and demand fair. 
Closing prices: No. 2 oats, 78%c; standard, 
78% @79c; No. 3 white, 78@78%c; No. 
white, 77%%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 38,830 25,450 64,970 37,950 
Wheat, bus.. 971,211 1,363,518 77,550 122,190 


Corn, bus.... 414,700 451,808 317,420 157,330 
Oats, bus.... 826,000 395,560 586,250 372,250 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,701 1,230 850 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 28 16,110. ..... 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 12 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard wheat flour, 
old crop, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


MOR ee eT Pere eee yor Ty ey $10.50@10.75 
SNNMIIENEND. 4.0. 6.0's 0.0:0.0:5 ch d.00 cps eeve 9.75 @10.25 
ie eres ere ree 8.00@ 9.00 
BOSOM GROOIS oc cis cece ccveses 7.00@ 7.50 


MILLFEED—Spot feeds are scarce at firm 
prices. Nominal quotations: bran, $36 ton in 
100-lb sacks; gray shorts, $50@53; brown 
shorts, $45@46. 

Prices for July shipments on new wheat 
goods: bran, $35 ton; brown shorts, $43@44; 
gray shorts, $47@48. 

WHEAT—Nominal quotations: Hard: No. 
1, old hard $2.48@2.50, medium $2.46@2.47; 
new hard $2.31@2.32; No. 2 old hard $2.46@ 
2.48, medium $2.29@2.30, new $2.29@2.30, 
yellow $2.25@2.28; No. 3 old dark $2.37@ 
2.41, medium $2.34@2.40, yellow $2.22@2.24; 
new hard $2.29@2.31, medium $2.26 @2.27; 
No. 4 old hard $2.25@2.27, medium $2.20@ 
2.25, yellow $2.16@2.20. New soft: No. 1 
$2.19@2.20, No. 2 $2.15@2.17, No. 3 $2.12 
@2.13, No. 4 $2.09@2.12. 

CORN—White: No, 2 $1.97@1.98, No. 3 
$1.95 @1.96, No. 4 $1.91@1.93, No. 5 $1.85@ 
1.87. Yellow: No. 2 $1.97@1.98, No. 3 $1.95, 
No, 4 $1.91@1.92, No. 5 $1.85@1.88. Mixed: 
No. 2 $1.96@1.98, No. 3 $1.92@1.94, No. 4 
$1.86@1.90, No. 5 $1.83. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus.. 657,450 2,473,200 180,900 604,900 
Corn, bus.... 292,400 202,500 153,750 265.000 
Oats, bus.... 119,000 71,400 115,500 81,000 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 8.300 = cccoe 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 6,000 ...... 5,200 1,400 
Bran, tons... 480 40 1,660 1,180 
Hay, tons.... 4,596 3,720 1,200 1,128 
Flour, bbls... 8,125 5,000 25,650 9,250 





TOLEDO, JULY 12 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b, mill, new-crop flour, $10.10@10.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $41.50@ 44.00 
Spring wheat bran ...........- sees + @42.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... - @48.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... - @ 45.00 


Winter wheat middlings ....... 53. 00@ 54.50 


Spring wheat middlings ....... - @50.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... :. @78.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ... -@15.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 19 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 14 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts 80 cars, 52 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— yes 5 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 23,100 7,800 6,340 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 15,000 41,600 6,460 43,900 
Oats, bus..... 158,900 61,600 66,599 39,400 





BUFFALO, JULY 12 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@12.56 
TOBMOTO PATORE 2 ccc cccccccsccee @12.55 
i, APES ee eee ee @ 9.50 
AS eee + eee + @12.50 
BEG, WETS WO. 6 ccc cc deseccece -@ 8.45 
RYO, GEERIGAE «6 vce cccsccccsccccs -@ 8.05 
Sacked 

es OP BA 6 on 6 dawa cnsigs ves $.....@41.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... -@50.00 
MEIMOE TOOM sesccicccccvcevccsee -@52.50 
Flour middlings ............46.+. - @55.00 
MOG GOs, DOF COM..«saiewscicicre - reer 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @76.20 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... -@74.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 92. 00@95. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... . »@80.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @82.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @62.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

a, ERS LEO Ee EER ETER «ses» @76.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... .....@78.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOGE cdc d de eeue ds ch ewaserecess 9.50@ 1% 75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@28.00 


WHEAT—There were sales of No. 1 red 
at $2.35 and No. 1 mixed at $2.31, on track, 
through billed. No. 1 northern was offered 
at $2.75, track, Buffalo. New No, 2 red was 
quoted at $2.37, July shipment, New York 
domestic. 

CORN—Receipts light and, with an active 
inquiry, the market closed 10@1i2c higher 
than last week. Bids were $2.06% for No. 1 
yellow; No. 2 yellow, $2.06; No. 3 yellow, 
$2.05,—on track, through billed. Store corn 
on through billed basis sold at 1@2c under 
the above prices. 

OATS—Only a few cars arrived this week, 
and everything was cleaned up as soon as 


offered. Closing prices were 9c over last 
week. No. 1 white, 84%c; No. 2 white, 84c; 
No. 3 white, 88c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Dealers did nothing here, local 
maltsters holding off. Asking prices were 
$1.25@1.40 for feed to fancy malting, on 
track or in store, Buffalo. 

RYE—Offerings liberal and holders anxious 
to sell at le under Chicago September for 
No. 2, now in store, c.i.f. 





NEW YORK, JULY 12 

FLOUR—The most noticeable feature was 
the almost complete transfer of interest from 
old-crop to new-crop flour. Market firm, and 
buying increased. Prices ranged: spring 
patents, $11.75@12.25; first clear, $9.40@10; 
winter straights, old $10.75@11, new $10@ 
10.25; Kansas straights, old $11.75@12.15, 
new $10.85@11.25; rye, $8@8.75,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 68,690 bbls, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 92,400 bus, 

CORN—Market strong. Local business 
confined principally to Argentine corn, which 
advanced sharply on rise in Buenos Aires 
and scarcity of offers, Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
$2.10%; No. 2 mixed, $2.08%; No. 2 white, 
$2.13%. Receipts, 249,500 bus. 

OATS—Market strong and higher on more 
active export demand and a fair car-lot 
trade. Quotations: 83@85%c. Receipts, 1,- 
108,000 bus. 





BOSTON, JULY 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Old-wheat spring patents, spe- 


GOED 6044 K0.05 cc cccnasscectoces $13.00@13.50 
New hard winter wheat patents. 11.00@11.75 
Soft winter wheat patents ..... 10.20@11.20 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.45 @10.70 


MILLFEED—Fair demand, with market 
firmly held. Spring bran, $42.50; winter 
bran, $43; middlings, $48@54; mixed feed, 
$50@55; red dog, $66; second clears, $67; 
hominy feed, $74.40; stock feed, $63.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $28; cottonseed meal, $74@ 
78,—all in 100’s 

CORN PRODUCTS—A sharp advance in 
all kinds, with quiet demand. White corn 
flour, $5.19; white corn meal, $4.85; yellow 
granulated, $4.75; bolted, $4.70; feeding, $4 
@4.05; cracked corn, $4.05@4.10; hominy 
grits and samp, $4.85; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $5.75@6,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—An advance of 70c, with good 
demand. Rolled is quoted at $4.90 and cut 
and ground at $5.64 per 90-lb sack. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-—-Receipts— c—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Piour, bbis.... 18,798 16,676 ..... secs 





Wheat, bus...182,050 ..... 75,497 1,730 
Corn, bus..... 1,550 1,300 2,294 120.080 
Oats, bus..... 50,850 387,300 186,027 255,827 
Rye, bus...... 43,500 3,200 39,528 16,928 
Barley, bus...613,925 ..... 790,208 40,414 
Millfeed, tons. 382 i eT eee ee 
Corn meal, bbis_ .....  .« MCC Eee 
Oatmeal, cases ..... a 
Oatmeal, sacks 100 MELT MT Te 
RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 

1919 1918 
ee, MN 65 66s pee weeciéc 99,270 238,595 
WD cd erccsudceete it eee 
a eee 9,060 28,350 
Oates, DUB ccccccccsccsccee 298,185 707,800 
Be ED 86% ve6b0e6 voweebe 34,325 18,800 
A eee 831,975 73,825 
Millfeed, tons ............ 547 311 
Corn meal], bbis .......... 230 12,480 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 4,290 1,300 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 2,000 4,665 

WEEK’S EXPORTS (IN BUS) 

To— Rye Wheat Oats Rarley 
BAVOEDOGL cece seats Gee. “Setes 100,000 
Glasgow ...... 30,000 38,416 ..... 45,000 
perry ae ee) ee 184,028 ..... 

Totals ..... 30,000 113,416 184,028 145,000 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 12 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.40@12.75 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 12.00@12.35 
First clear, cotton ........... «- 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, jute ......... 8.15@ 8.40 
Rye flour, dark, jute ....... ° 6.00@ 6.45 
Kansas patent, cotton ...... 12.25@12.40 
Corn flour, jute, 100 Ibs 4.75@ 5.00 
Corn meal, jute, 100 lbs......... eeee+@ 4.70 
Corn grits, jute, 100 Ibs ........ -@ 4.70 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $39 
@39.50; standard fine middlings, $49@49.50; 
rye feed, $43; flour middlings, $54; red dog, 
$60; hominy feed, $75.50; oil meal, $76.50,— 
all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices firm, with demand good 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 32 
cars. No. 1 northern, $2.45@2.50; No. 2, 
$2.43@2.45; No. 8, $2.35 @2.42 

BARLEY—Advanced 8@10c, demand be- 
ing chiefly for shipment. Maltsters bought 
the best grades, and offerings were well 
taken of. Receipts, 233 cars. No. 3, $1.23 
@1.33; No. 4, $1.14@1.31; feed and re- 
jected, $1.14@1.28. 

RYE—Up 20c, with demand good for 
export. Millers bought sparingly, having 
moderate stocks on hand. Receipts, 26 
cars. No. 1, $1.47@1.64; No. 2, $1.46%@ 
1.64; No. 3, $1.40@1.63, 

CORN—Demand good for shipping and 
local trade at 10@i2c advance. Receipts, 
77 cars. Millers were bidding $1.98 for white 
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July 16, 1919 


to arrive, 16 days’ shipment. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.90@1.96; No. 4 yellow, $1.88@1.94; No. 3 
mixed, $1.87@1.95; No. 8 white, $1.92@1.99. 

OATS—Demand brisk, and 8@8%c higher. 
Receipts, 258 cars. No. 2 white, 71% @ 
79%c; No. 3 white, 71% @79%c; No. 4 white, 
70% @79c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, eo ee 








1919 1918 1919 91 
Flour, bbls.. 17,140 5,250 20,740 37,145 
Wheat, bus... 42,880 5,200 23,750 5,475 
Corn, bus..... 104,250 181,840 106,550 105,862 
Oats, bus..... 567,960 412,160 563,990 475,000 
Barley, bus... 364,240 18,360 265,900 57,620 
Rye, bus...... 35,100 2,650 24,300 3,825 
Feed, tons.... 1,330 480 3,894 3,484 
BALTIMORE, JULY 12 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ........ «+++ $12.00@12.25 
Spring long patent ............ 11.50@11.75 
Spring firat clear .....cccccsece 9.25@ 9.75 
Winter patent, new ..........- - 10.25@10.50 


Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.50@ 9.75 


Hard winter short patent, new. 11.00@11.25 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 10.50@10.75 


Hard winter first clear 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 7.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight...... . 
MILLFEED—Higher eeeuntiont, 
active. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
spring bran, $41.50@42 
$41.75 @43; 
$51@52. 
WHEAT —Irregular; 





per ton: 
.50; spring middlings, 
soft winter bran and middlings, 


demand and move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 174,421 bus; exports, 
289,135; stock, 480,884. A little new western 
of good quality was received and sold pri- 
vately, presumably at a small premium over 
government prices, but bulk of trading con- 
fined to new southern at $1.95@2.34, as to 
quality. 

CORN—Buoyant; movement 
mand urgent. Receipts, 49,703 bus; stock, 
55,723. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $2.10; range of southern for week, 
$1.90@2.10; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $10. 

OATS—Sharply higher; demand good, 
movement heavy. Receipts, 50,708 bus; ex- 
ports, 485,232; stock, 1,113,754. Closing 
prices: standard white, domestic, 86c; No. 3 
white, domestic, 85c, 

RYE—Tending upward; movement 
demand increasing. Receipts, 360,287 
stock, 655,762. Closing prices: No. 2 
ern for export, 


$1.70; southern ‘bag 
(new), $1.40@1.50. 


small, de- 





light, 
bus; 
west- 
lots 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 12 


FLOUR—Receipts, 825 bbis, and 22,675,313 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 116,433 sacks to Fal- 





mouth, Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western ....... $10.75 @11.00 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.75 @11.00 
Kansas straight .....-..seseeeee 11.50@12.25 
Kansas short patent .......+++. 12.00@12.50 
Spring short patent ..........+-. 12.00 @12.50 
Spring patent ....ccccsvesccces 11.65 @12.2 
Spring first clear ....-..seseeee 9.50@ 9.90 
WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 46,146 
bus; exports, 630,166; stock, 63,260, Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 
Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
. ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.86; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky,, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 8 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 


winter. 
$2.29. Lower grades on their merits. 

RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample sup- 
ply and quiet, with little change in prices. 
Quotations: $8.20@8.75, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Scarce, and 18@20c higher under 
stronger outside advices. Trade, however, 
quiet. Receipts, 10,415 bus; stock, 29,413. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: yellow, 
as to quality and location, $2.10@2.14. 

CORN GoOoDS—Quiet, but very firm in 
sympathy with the sharp rise in raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, 


100-1b sacks 
fancy. .$4.35@4.45 


Granulated white meal, fancy.. 4.40@4.55 
Yellow table meal, fancy... 4.25 @ 4.30 
White table meal, fancy........ 4.40@4.42 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 4.55 @4.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... @ 4.50 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... 





MILLFEED—Firm and higher under 
searcity. Bran quiet, but middlings and red 
dog in good request. Quotations, car lots, 
per ton: 

Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-Ilb sacks ......... $44.50@ 45.00 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 44.50@45.50 


Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


| ap WRREALER LEE EEL ERR GL Ee 43.00 @ 44.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 42.00 @ 43.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-lb sacks .......60.05: *... 58.00@59.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-1D BACKS 2. .c cece sceccccs 50.50@51.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 64,00@65.00 


Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 50.50@51.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 44.00@45.00 

OATS—Quiet, but, with light offerings, 
prices advanced 5c during week. Receipts, 


443,703 bus; exports, 281,371; stock, 706,093. 

Quotations: 

No. 1 white ..... erry Teri te 85% @86 

BUG SWRI: 0. ooo cc cwiseccwces'’s 85 @85% 

No, 3 white ........ eS Ree 84 @84% 

No. 4 white ...... wag bare sa dew ° 80% @81% 
OATMEAL—Firm, with offerings light, 


Quotations: 


but trade quiet. 


ground oat- 





meal, 100-lb sacks, $4.87; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $8.65@8.90; 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $9.73@11.12; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.50@6.75, 
under-grades $5. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 15 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.00@12.10 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ........ + 11.40@11.70 
Pirst clear, Jute . voc vcivre cicces 9.25@ 9.40 
Second clear, jute .........s00. 6.00@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
SCP, 20 c.00. cndids 255,360 165,850 380,620 
July 12... 234,835 280,495 188,305 340,345 
July 6... 156,110 191,195 159,470 265,520 
June 28... 230,470 281,830 170,350 351,740 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
SOY Wee wevees 5,460 2,695 24,850 
SOF AB.ic seve’ ° 9,165 18,050 22,685 
SUF. Dace sevice 16,930 20,500 20,680 
June 28... ...s0s 19,170 27,815 36,250 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
June 7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,585 
June 14, 65 69,885 212,710 128,230 1,020 3,245 
June 21. 65 69,885 186,655 140,645 .... 13,955 
June 28. 65 69,885 189,960 141,560 2,716 
July 5. 64 68,685 132,805 63,335 1, 200 1,830 
July 12. 53 56,410 124,210 44,485 700 35 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


day (July 15) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

July 15 Year ago 
| MEP ERE TE EE $36.00@37.00 $25.93@26.32 
Stand. middlings.. 46.00@47.00 24.75@28.09 
Flour middlings... 53.50@54.50 26.80@27.15 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 58.00@59.00 26.90@27.71 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $73.00 @73.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 69.00@69.50 


in car lots, 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 66.00@66.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 63.00@63.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 41.50@42.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.50@ 4.60 
Corn meal), yellowf ......eeee06 3.90@ 4.00 
Rye flour, white® .......cs.se0% 8.60@ 8.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.00@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 10.60@10.70 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 10.45 @10.55 
ROMO OMts®® ...ccccccccsccccce -@ 4.67 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 15.00@20.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 18.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 17.00@22.00 


18.00 @30.00 
27.00 @ 35.00 
30.00 @ 40.00 
22.00 @30.00 
27.00 @ 45.00 
18.00 @22.00 
75.00@76.00 
tPer bbl in 


Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings. 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oi] meal® .......-eeeeee 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2 123% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ....scesreeee 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ......... + 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPUM ceccccccscccsess - 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .......+.. +» 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......+.- os 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ......++0+- - 2.21% 2.18% 
Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


a Corn Oa Rye Barley 

181@182 66% @67% Seene @141% 107@116 
° 184@185 69% @70% ..... @148 109@117 
10. 188@189 70% @71% ..... @161% 111@121 
11. 186@187 72% @73% ..... @164% 113@123 
12. 188@18975 @76 160% @161% 115@125 
14. 187@188 74% @75% 158% @158% 114@123 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): July 13 July 14 
July 12 July 5 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark ..... 700 750 ons 5 
No. 1 northern.. 109 201 186 
No. 2 northern.. 9 10 105 
Other grades ... 417 426 ine 1,256 
Totals secs reece 1,235 1,397 wig 1,552 
ee i. | Berea 8,412 8,497 
Est AOAG.: oo e cen 2,137 2,484 
Bh, BOBS... 00s dane 5,804 7.135 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


Saturday were: uly 13 

July 12 July 5 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 649,350 724,900 538,330 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,909 20,345 13,041 
Millstuff, tons .. 1,677 2,146 522 
Corn, bus ...... : 94,640 99,000 151,280 
Oats, bus ........ $33,720 464,310 327,120 
Barley, bus ...... 779,640 1,156,680 61,610 
Rye, bus ........ 158,120 215,280 30,000 
FPiaxseed, bus .... 165,000 276,000 58,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday. were: July 13 
July 12 July 6 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 868,300 299,000 77,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 261,999 197,992 316,238 
Millstuff, tons .., 11,821 7,954 | 11,679 
Corn, bus ........ 77,720 50,820 108,900 
Oats, bus ...... 254,200 220,480 507,960 
Barley, bus ...... 971,200 854,440 180,180 
Rye, bus ....... 29,820 101,400 42,470 
Flaxseed, bus .... 42,000 22,680 8,480 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


July 13 7“ 14 July 15 
1917 


July 12 July5 1918 1916 
Corn .... 28 il 219 6 1 
Oats ....3,060 2,815 349 166 262 
Barley ..1,288 1,262 596 153 118 
Rye . 4,250 4,180 65 15 36 
Flaxseed. 171 136 87 187 50 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 14.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
July 13 July 14 





Destination— July 12 July 5 1918 1917 
EMG: oi 0b 'é 0 ve 21 ae 13 54 
Liverpool ...... 36 4 42 5 
Glasgow ....... 47 75 1 7 
EMRE ccsecscce i+ 13 és 1 
| Sree eee 13 22 1 3 
Eee ee 18 7 14 8 
a 56 ee ss ° 
Falmouth ..... 44 77 1 
Bordeaux ...... 96 eo 10 os 
Manchester 10 oe eo 11 
BPD, 0660 6ten 38 .% - ee 
RPORMATE 6 0es cc e* 6 oa 
MOUND. 60006000 2% $1 
Antwerp ....... 88 ee ee 
Marseilles ..... es 10 57 
REGEN -cctbveee 26 es ee 
MONEE ob bos 6be des ee 10 o® 
Rotterdam ..... .. e* il 
Gibraltar ...... 69 86 ath 
Ee Te ee 3 
ere 3 6 
2. Sera 1 9 
pi: are ee oe 37 
San Domingo .. .. 2 
Other W. I.’s... 5 18 
Cen, America .. 3 4 
BEE Der as cnc 10 
We My Mis tree oe 24 
SOE 9 oe 
GUROUS se cc ccevs 6 11 

TOCGIS civics 486 497 183 171 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 











in bushels (000's omitted): 
/ July 12 ~ 
Wheat Corn Oats tye Briy 

Baltimore 524 63 1,104 684 429 
Boston ....-« 27 33 692 
Buffalo ..... 592 437 267 
Chicago 109 980 1,466 
Detroit ..... 34 { 38 eee 
po 326 ine 216 1,052 234 
Galveston 508 eae he 1 eee 
Indianapolis. 46 596 131 4 
Kansas City. 319 321 716 147 ose 
Milwaukee... 60 88 1,053 405 870 
Minneapolis 1,235 28 3,060 4,250 1,288 
N. Orleans... 871 61 143 -o» 1,622 
Newp. News. ... eas 44 ose 295 
New York 226 12 2,646 716 1,489 
Omaha ..... 63 375 420 275 21 
Peoria ...... rr 60 97 eee 
Philadelphia. 81 29 415 "1 506 
St. Louis 156 418 246 59 28 
Beeeee. seeaa 62 14 241 59 3 
Lakes ...... 49 e° 987 257 752 

Totals ....5,297 4,036 18,923 9,468 9,862 
Last year 925 10,200 10,748 729 1,444 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases—Wheat, 1,411,000 bus; oats, 
237,000; barley, 945,000. 

Increases—C orn, 137,000 bus; rye, 454,000. 


1,000 bus. 
22,000 bus. 


Bonded Increases—Rye, 
Bonded Decreases—Barley, 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 








flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Sept. 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 
Nov.. 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 
Dec.. 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 
Mar.. 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 
Apr.. 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,650 1,599,590 
May.. 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 
June. 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
10 m 14,071,260 12,695,720 14,315,900 17,248,165 
July... seeee +++ 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
AUB ic sccccrce 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,709,595 
> reer ry 15,255,865 16,235,330 20,443,185 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
September, ...... 39,970 54,025 149,675 
October... ....+. 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November. 364,335 120,365 79,870 142,080 
December. 387,510 96,860 162,920 209,685 
January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
February... ...... 164,075 65,37 95,940 
March... 35,850 60,050 95,840 173,030 
April...... 123,640 48,870 127,770 286,740 
May....... 276,230 51,180 131,940 128,165 
June...... 116,595 168,410 209,306 78,520 





10 mos.1,451,135 
Tuly.. cree 
August.... .. 


948,785 1,089,510 1,459,770 
37,715 45,460 101,145 
6,300 31,880 67,280 


889,240 1,166,850 1,628,196 





Year.... 


weeeee 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 








Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— 
Albany ......+... 
Baltimore ...... 
Baltimore* ..... 
Baltimoret .... 
Binghamton .... 
BROMOR .occccecs 
Boston*® ........ 
Bostont ... 
Buffalo .... 
Burlington 
Cincinnati 
Corning 
Decatur 


Grand Rapids... 
| re 
Indianapolis .... 
i Pee 
Kansas City .... 
Louisville 
Montreal ...... ° 
Mount Morris ... 
New Orleans.... 
Newport News*.. 
New York 


32.5 


To— 


New York* ...«. 31.5 
New Yorkt ..... 32.5 
Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Philadelphia ... 30.5 
Philadelphia* .. 30.5 
Philadelphiat .. 30.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Portland ....... 34.5 
Portland® ...... 31.5 
Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Quebec ......... 39.5 
Richfield — 31.5 
Rochester ...... 29.5 
Rockland . -. 34.5 
St. Joseph . de onee 19.5 
Schenectady .... 31.5 
Scranton ....... 30.5 
Stanstead ...... 34.5 
Syracuse ....... 29.5 
BPOF sess STrrre 
Utioa...rcceccesd S08 
Wayland ....... 29.5 
Chicago (local).. 19.0 

Chicago (propor- 
THOGRD) ccciancs 12.5 
Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 
tExport 


*Applies on flour for export only. 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Rates on flour, 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 7—-Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 7% 
Boston ... 6% 23 320. 33 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond « 31% 16% ..-- 17 éee0 
Norfolk ...... - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 ° 
Cumberland} Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 4 it eerie eee 
Albany ...... 19% 0 40.oee 698 oeee 
2a ° 31% BGM cee BTM. cides 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 ceee 
Rochester ..... oem SUB ‘esse RT eee 

CHICAGO 
The all-rail rates in cents per 100 lbs on 


flour to various points east are shown here- 


with: 
To— 
PS ee rere 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Elmira 


LS 
ocooocooo 


To— 


New York C 
Philadelphia ,... 


Pittsburgh 
Troy 
Utica 





Flaxseed and Products 


Daily 
flaxseed in 


closing prices per 


bushel 


of 


Minneapolis and Duluth: 


ity.. 


No. 1 


-—Mpla— -——Duluth——_, 


Track Toarr. Track wav Sept. 


July 8....$5.72 
July 9... 6.96 
July 10..... 6.11 
July 11.... 6.13 
July 12.... 6.06 
July 14.... 5.91 


5. 72 
5.96 
6.13 
6.05 


5.87 


5.76 5.76 
6.00 6.00 
6.16 6.15 
6.17 6.17 
6.11 6.10 
5.96 5.95 


5.75 
5.97 
6.14 
6.17 
6.10 
5.92 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ca Receipts——, -—In store——. 


Duluth, 

1919 
Minneapolis. 165 
Duluth ..... *63 

Totals.... 228 


1918 
58 
2 


60 


*Includes Canadian. 


Receipts and shipments of 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 








1917 1919 
84 171 
31 *124 

115 295 





1918 
88 
180 


268 





to 


1917 
187 
417 


604 


flaxseed at Min- 
1918, 


July 





12, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis 6,927 5,908 2,028 886 
Duluth ........ *3,980 2,954 3,576 2,908 
Totals cscvccs 10,907 8,862 5,604 3,794 


*Includes Canadian. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 


olis and Duluth; also by 65 
capacity of 69,885 bbls, 


with a daily 


“outside” 





mills 
from 


Sept. 1, 1918, to July 5, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
r--—Output——, -—Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis -14,201 12,799 1,451 
Duluth ........ 928 962 eee oes 
Outside mills ..11,121 8,639 276 177 
Potala ....00: 26,250 22,400 1,727 1,147 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg 


c—Mpls—~, -—Duluth—, 


1918 
47 
79 
79 
$1 

102 
31 


for six days were: 


Winnipeg 

1919 1919 1918 1919 1918 

July 9 ... 69 22 ee 104 36 
July 10... 118 11 1 76 32 
July 11 84 15 ee 82 34 
July 12 99 7 es 113 28 
July 14 145 9 oe 191 100 
July 15 130 19 1 229 68 
Totals.... 645 83 2 795 298 





The London (Eng.) Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation has started a class in milling 
technic at Craydon, to improve the ef- 


ficiency of workers. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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New Yorx, N. Y., July 12.—Bankers 
interested in organizing the huge syndi- 
cate to finance the country’s foreign trade 
expansion will confer with President Wil- 
son and his financial advisers concerning 
the ~— already taken and those pro- 
posed for the future. It is expected that 
the President will go over the scheme and 
do what he can to further the plan. 

Although it is not desired that the gov- 
ernment itself should back the project 
financially, the bankers feel that they 
should be assured of the government’s 
support in such a vast undertaking. 
There is no doubt that this will be freely 
given, since the government officers have 
been much interested in the plan and 
may be expected to do whatever is neces- 
sary to promote the expansion of Ameri- 
can trade abroad. 


MUNEY CONDITIONS 


The president of one of the largest 
banks in Wall Street, who was identified 
with the Money Pool Committee organ- 
ized under treasury auspices, is authority 
for the statement that the United States 
is likely to have a 6 per cent money rate 
during the balance of the year. He said 
that that rate was likely to rule for both 
call and time money, and there were good 
reasons for believing that money would 
continue firm for some time to come. 

This is probably a fair statement of 
the case, since the crop movement period 
always brings a heavy drain of harvest- 
ing funds from the reserve centers of the 
East and the West, and the great banks 
of the country are engaged now in build- 
ing up the most prodigious financial syn- 
dicate that was ever undertaken. All 
these movements call for immense ad- 
vances, in addition to the larger absorp- 
tion of money involved in the revival of 
general trade. 


FINANCING RECONSTRUCTION 


Some shrewd observers believe that it 
will cost almost as thuch to finance the 
needs of reconstruction as it required to 
provide for the putting together of our 
huge military machine. Some of these 
demands are already pressing heavily 
upon the market. A _ consortium of 
Czecho-Slovakian banks has succeeded in 
borrowing $6,300,000 from Wall Street 
banking interests through the sale of 
90-day acceptances. This is a commer- 
cial transaction pure and simple, since it 
represents the purchase for foreign ac- 
count of American cotton. The bills will 
be eligible for rediscount at the Federal 
Reserve banks, and for that reason will 
prove exceptionally attractive to institu- 
tion buyers. 

A $75,000,000 Canadian government 
loan has been offered through the sale of 
two-year 5% per cent gold notes and 
10-year 54, per cent gold bonds. These 
securities are offered at a price basis 
which shows an income return to the 
buyer of 5.90 per cent. 


MORE FOREIGN ADVANCES LIKELY 


It is believed that many interesting 
foreign loan flotations will be announced 
in the near future. Several foreign gov- 
ernments, municipalities and syndicates 
are seeking to place loans in the United 
States. Some of these applications will 
not be acted upon, however, until after 
the foreign trade syndicate operation has 
been fully developed, but some of. the for- 
eign buyers are so desirous of obtaining 
immediate shipments of American prod- 
uce and merchandise as to make it almost 
impossible for them to defer their bor- 
rowing operations much longer. 

Europe is pathetically ‘short of raw 
material, which it must obtain if it is to 
provide full employment for its produc- 
tion organization. It is not possible for 
any one to tell as yet how far this move- 
ment will po. The indications are that it 
will to unprecedented proportions, 


involving total advances far beyond trade 
movements in normal times. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


High money has always been a cor- 
rective for, excessive speculation. It be- 
comes very costly for a margined op- 
erator to speculate in any large way 
when call money costs 15 or 20 per cent. 
As a rule, therefore, a sudden rise in 
money rates is a corrective of any dan- 
gerous upward movement in the security 
markets. The Wall Street situation is 
full of interesting possibilities, however, 
for there never was a time when men of 
broad vision with the courage of* their 
convictions have been more richly re- 
warded. 

It looks as if the advance in stock 
market prices would be carried a good 
deal further. The movement has already 
quieted down, but there is sufficient en- 
thusiastic buying power left to put the 
market materially higher. The situation 
is made the more interesting by reason 
of the extraordinary situation abroad and 
the indications that a good deal more 
financing will be undertaken for foreign 
government account. 


INVESTMENT BUYING 


Some of the buying of seasoned divi- 
dend stocks has been for pure invest- 
ment account. This means that the stocks 
have passed into strong-boxes, where they 
will be preserved for income-producing 
purposes. This absorption is of the best 
sort, and means a great deal for the fu- 
ture of the stock market. Shrewd in- 
vestors realize that at present prices 
many seasoned securities show a much 
larger income return than is likely to be 
obtainable a few months hence. There is 
a genuine belief in most quarters that 
security prices are going to share in the 
steady rise that is taking place in com- 
modities and in wages. 

The bankers are watching the situation 
carefully, however, and those in control 
of the money market may be expected to 
safeguard both the business and invest- 
ment situation. It is recognized on all 
sides that the mercantile borrower must 
be accommodated ahead of every other 
borrower. It would be a sorry day for 
the nation if the borrower upon specu- 
lative collateral were preferred before the 
borrower on commercial paper. 


FINANCING THE CROPS 


With its largely increased capital, the 
United States Grain Corporation ought 
to be in a position to finance its needs 
without general recourse to banking 
facilities. The banks have been led to 
believe, therefore, that the broad borrow- 
ings of a year ago will not be repeated, 
and that the great corporation will be 
able to finance its needs with its own 
funds. 

It would relieve the situation materi- 
ally if this were possible. The banks are 
finding it necessary to make steadily en- 
larging advances to various mercantile 
customers. These advances are likely to 
continue for some time, as the situation 
is full of important possibilities, most of 
which are controlled by money market 
conditions. 

It looks as if the crop movement this 
year would involve larger borrowings and 
would employ more credit than ever be- 
fore. The banks will willingly provide 
whatever is needed for this purpose, and 
some large loans, it is believed, have been 
already made. The indications are, how- 
ever, that the rediscount facilities of the 
Federal Reserve banks will be availed of 
to good advantage in providing these 
lafge aggregate credits. 

Under the old order of things, before 
the Federal Reserve banking system was 
established, the currency movement was 
accustomed to turn sharply against New 
York about the middle of August. In 


some years it was delayed until Septem- 
ber, but, generally speaking, the eastern 
reserve centers began to lose currency on 
balance about the second or third week 
of August. The banks are splendidly 
fortified to meet these demands this year. 
The aggregate withdrawals of currency 
may be much larger than usual, however, 
owing to the unprecedented prices which 
prevail and the extraordinary conditions 
growing out of the government’s guar- 
anty to wheat growers. 


THE CROPS 

Financial circles were not seriously dis- 
appointed by the reduction of 75,000,000 
bus in the prospective wheat crop, as 
indicated by the government’s July fore- 
cast, since some deterioration was looked 
for. In some quarters, however, a better 
condition estimate than 89 per cent had 
been looked for. Even at the reduced 
estimates for both winter and spring 
wheat, however, the fact that this year’s 
crop would exceed the record-breaking 
yield of 1915 by 35,000,000 bus was taken 
to mean that a bumper harvest was abso- 
lutely assured. 

Even in the case of cotton, where pro- 
duction has been heavily reduced as com- 
pared with a year ago, the sharp rise in 
price that has taken place is expected to 
largely offset the reduced yield. The 
American farmer, under these favorable 
conditions, has come to be the most inde- 
pendent of all business men. 


TRACTION SHARES 

Action by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to impose a two-cent charge for 
transfers was accepted as an important 
development in the direction of higher 
fares for the New York traction com- 
panies. The Interborough, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit and Third Avenue were 
helped by this announcement. It is be- 
lieved that traction companies throughout 
the country will be placed upon a safe 
earning basis as a consequence of the 
most disappointing showing made by 
many of these corporations. 

A very large proportion of the United 
States has already abandoned the five- 
cent trolley fare. The situation has been 
met in many localities by imposing a 
six-cent or seven-cent fare, while in oth- 
ers an even higher rate has been named. 

These advances have been necessary, in 
order to save great properties from 
bankruptcy. The traction companies, as 
a whole, are well conducted. In years 
past, some have been’ enormously over- 
capitalized, while others have been in- 
jured by the speculative proclivities of 
their managers. The street railway com- 
panies as a whole, and also the public 
utility companies, are being very well 
managed. 

The day of the five-cent fare is pass- 
ing. It afforded ample profits a few 
decades ago when wages were low and 
rails, cars and equipment were much low- 
er in price. But times have changed, and 
with the changes have come about condi- 
tions which have forced many street rail- 
way companies into bankruptcy and oth- 
ers into a position where their solvency 
has been seriously threatened. The trol- 
ley companies serve a vital public need, 
and must be protected. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
July 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Gia Bh vsacias.. 147 311 93 eb 
SPS! ceived ce 18 128 38 20 
Consolidated .... 35 27 39 29 
Ogilvies ......... 416 77 68 pe 
Western ........ 19 48 8 8 
Grain Growers .. 38 427 161 és 
Fort William .... 6 338 124 ll 
Bastern ......... 99 34 as e4 
ee ee eee ey, 78 238 36 9 
Northwestern .... 35 15 28 ve 
Can. Northern .. 127 497 235 a 
Thunder Bay ... 66 237 38 6 
Can, Gov't ...... 123 170 47 15 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 167 181 55 35 
Richardson ...... 161 31 21 12 
Dav. & Smith ... 79 126 40 ee 

Totals ......... 1,554 2,882 1,028 146 
Year ago :....... 107 5,164 676 336 
Receipts ........ 315 290 342 35 
Lake shipments... 426 378 56 32 
Rail shipments... 108 79 34 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 231 No. 1C. W...... 3 
No, 2 northern... 121 No. 2 C. W...... 427 
No. 3 northern.. 330 No, 3 C. W...... 479 





July 16, 1919 
GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Winter and Spring Wheat Both Show Marked 
Falling Off from June 1 Estimates—Total 
Wheat Crop Placed at 1,161,000,000 Bus 


The government c report for Jul 
1 shows a predicted eae wheat eee. 
tion of 839,000,000 bus, as against 893,- 
000,000 estimated June 1. The acreage 
is put at 49,933, but the condition shows 
a decline from 94.9 to 89. 

The spring wheat crop, on an acreage 
of 22,593, is estimated at 322,000,000 bus, 
the condition being 80.9, as against an 
estimate of 343,000,000 bus June 1, with 
the condition placed at 91.2. 

The course of the government esti- 
mates has been as follows on the 1919 
crop: 

WINTER WHEAT 





Condition. Yield, bus 
a ae eS er 89.0 839,000,000 
June 1, 1919 893,060,000 
May 1, 1919 .. 899,915,000 
Apri 1, 1919 .. 837,000,000 
Dec. 1, 1918 765,000,000 

SPRING WHEAT 

Condition Yield, bus 
TOP By BSED ove eis'caks 80.9 322,000,000 
Fame 1, ADD cic cvwcece 91.2 343,000,000 


The relation of the prospective wheat 
crop to those of previous years is as fol- 
lows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
hundreds of thousands in yield): 


a Acres — -——Bushels——, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1919*., 49,993 22,593 72,526 839 322 1,161 
1918... 36,392 22,489 68,881 558 413 917 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 50,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
*Based on condition July 1. 


The following is the July 1 estimate 
of the wheat crop by states: 
WINTER WHEAT 


Estimated 
production, bus 

















--Condition—, (000's omitted) 
10-year 5-year 
1919 average 1919 average 
New York .... 97 87 11,035 8,673 
Pennsylvania.. 100 86 33,702 24,164 
Maryland 78 86 12,034 10,684 
Virginia ...... 82 88 16,150. 13,944 
N. Carolina... 75 87 9,135 8.391 
SRP 102 80 54,470 34,914 
Indiana ...... 88 78 50,623 36,285 
oe 90 77 62,287 37,543 
Michigan ..... 99 79 21,008 15,806 
I Pes 83 84 15,191 8,957 
Missouri ...... 85 79 64,535 32,504 
Nebraska ..... 90 77 67,725 52,176 
Kansas ....... 93 74 193,718 102,322 
Kentucky .... 85 84 12,892 9,862 
Tennessee .... 78 84 8,195 8,215 
UR ee 101 74 35,543 16,538 
Oklahoma .... 95 73 57,573 33,914 
Montana ..... 23 84 4,025 13,144 
Colorado ..... 75 83 11,884 6,992 
NOES tidieweses 68 88 2,230 4,708 
ee 72 90 6,532 8.646 
Washington .. 84 88 23,677 24,573 
GR. ao vices 87 90 17,052 12,751 
California .... 83 80 13,899 6,213 
U. States... 89.0 80.5 838,582 555,190 
SPRING WHEAT 

Estimated 
production, bus 
--Condition—, (000’s omitted) 
10-year 5-year 
1919 average 1919 average 
Minnesota .... 90 86 69,956 50,931 
N. Dakota .... 85 82 86,918 81,548 
S. Dakota .... 92 81 52,385 38,065 
Montana ..... 33 SS 11,522 12,421 
Washington ., 75 86 26,582 18,110 
U. States... 80.9 83.5 322,096 235,444 


The status of other crops is given as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage 
and hundreds of thousands in produc- 
tion) : 


Acres Condition bus 
Ce ie ciistce 102,979 86.7 2,815 
GRAB 2's vicceve 42,365 87.0 1,403 
Barley ....... 8,899 87.4 231 
IG seve vas ve 6,576 85.7 103 
FIBRE ssicccee 1,851 73.5 13 


The relation to previous crops is indi- 
cated in the following table: 


Final estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture of grain and flaxseed crops of 
the United States by years (in millions of 
bushels) : Buck- 

Wheat Com Oats B’rley Rye Flax wh’t 

1919* 1,161 2,815 1,403 231 103 13 ve 
1918.. 917 2,583 1,638 256 89 15 17 
1917.. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 #14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
-» 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912...730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 17 300«620. «15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 «26 16 
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July 16, 1919 
REPORT ON AGREEMENT 


Millers’ Committee Issues Statement Regard- 
ing Agreement Between Millers 
and Grain Corporation 


The followin rpest was issued July 
8 from the office of the Millers’ National 
Federation: 


To the Millers of the United States, 

Gentlemen: On May 31 your commit- 
tee issued a special report in connection 
with plans for operation under the wheat 
guaranty law. At that time both the 
tentative proposals of the Wheat Director 
and the Millers’ Committee were placed 
before the trade for consideration and 
discussion. Following a general meeting 
of the trade held in New York under the 
auspices of the Grain Corporation on 
June 10 and 11, the committee has con- 
tinued in close conference with the Wheat 
Director, endeavoring to incorporate in 
the final agreement those measures which 
we deemed essential to the successful op- 
ération of the industry. 

An agreement as between the individ- 
ual millers and the Grain Corporation has 
been prepared and is now offered by the 
Wheat Director to the millers of the 
country for execution. It bears the in- 
dorsement and approval of the Millers’ 
Committee and is considered by its mem- 
bers to constitute an acceptable contract. 
Your committee urges that before mill- 
ers express approval or disapproval of 
the agreement, they should first read with 
the utmost care both the agreement and 
the auditing rules which are an essential 
part thereof. It must be borne in mind 
that until a resale price is established by 
the government, only those features of 
the agreement which pertain to forward 
sales and the use of sales contracts are 
operative; in other words, if the govern- 
ment sustains the basic price of $2.26 
Chicago throughout the year, then there 
would be no payment of indemnity nor 
would there be any restrictions in the 
normal operation of the business, except 
those limitations which are indicated by 
the definition of “fair practice.” 

The purpose of the agreement, there- 
fore, is to provide against contingencies 
which would arise in the establishment of 
a resale price. Every effort has been 
made by your committee to provide for 
such a situation, but it is quite impos- 
sible to perceive every detail or the com- 
plete operation of the contract except in 
the light of actual experience. The ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of many of the 
provisions may not operate as favorably 
or unfavorably as the text would indi- 
cate. Therefore, in giving expression. to 
your opinion, it is best to say only that 
the contract is acceptable. It would be 
eminently unfair to the Wheat Director 
and to the Millers’ Committee to select 
any phase or phases of the agreement as 
the basis of opinion. It must be consid- 
ered as a whole, and each provision in 
proper relation to all others, 

An agreement as between industry and 
a branch of the government is unusual. 
The provisions of such an agreement and 
—— of the millers regarding them 
will be closely scrutinized by the consum- 
ing public. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be given to opinions before they 
are expressed, and millers should not in- 
cur, by ill-advised expressions, prejudices 
that may lead to the embarrassment of 
the Wheat Director or the milling indus- 
try. We believe that it is the duty of 
every citizen to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment in carrying out its obligations, 
and we trust, therefore, that millers will 
evidence their approval of the commit- 
tee’s efforts in their behalf by executing 
the agreement promptly. 

The members of the Millers’ Commit- 
tee whose names are appended stand pre- 
pared to explain any features of the 
agreement which are not entirely clear 
to the millers of the several territories. 
We believe after a careful reading of the 
agreement you will be prepared to fol- 
low the advice of your committee and 
execute it at once. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tue Mriters’ Commrrree: J. F. Bell, 
chairman, Minneapolis, Minn; F. J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y; E. M. Kelly, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; M. N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; 


B. W. Marr, Columbus, Ohio; B. A. Eck- 
hart, Chicago, Ill; A. C. Loring, Min- 
neapolis, Minn; J. W. Sherwood, Great 
Falls, Mont; Samuel Plant, St. Louis, 
Mo; George S. Milnor, Alton, Ill; E. V. 





Hoffman, Kansas City, Mo; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas City, Mo; Frank Kell, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; J. W. Ganong, Portland, 
Pag ot O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash; S. 
B. MecNear, San Francisco, Cal; C. W. 
Bransford, Owensboro, Ky; George W. 
ae Edinburg, Va; J. R. Chapman, 
Enid, Okla; A. P. Husband, secretary, 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT ASSOCIATION MEETS 


(Continued from page 241.) 

Following this, several questions were 
submitted and answered as to voting 
power, and the status of individual or- 
ders for export shipment received by 
millers who became memVers of the new 
association. Mr. Bell explained that such 
orders would be submitted to the general 
committee, and if accepted they would 
be deducted from the business allotted 
to that mill, until the amount had been 
equalized by other mills in that zone. 
He was of the opinion that it would be 
advisable to maintain mill brands owned 
and controlled by the mills of the asso- 
cation. 

At the suggestion of Chairman Eck- 
hart, Secretary Husband then read the 
following documents in connection with 
the incorporation of the Millers’ Export 
Association, Inc: “certificate of incorpo- 
ration,” “by-laws” and “agreement.” 

R. F. Bausmann, New York City, who 
has been flour buyer for the Grain Cor- 
poration, at the request of Mr. Bell pre- 
sented a statement giving his views of 
the possibilities of the export business. 

On motion the meeting adjourned at 
12 o’clock until 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The by-laws were considered at the 
afternoon session. The full text of them 
will be published in next week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. Most of the 
sections were adopted as read, each be- 
ing considered separately. Upon the ad- 
vice of a committee composed of Messrs. 
Bell, Marr and Milnor it was arranged 
to place section 8 in the hands of attor- 
neys for redrafting, the meeting having 
determined that there should be one di- 
rector from-each zone, elected by mem- 
ber companies in that zone, and one 
additional director at large. It was sug- 
gested that there should be a change in 
section 12 providing for the election of 
the president and vice-president from 
members of the board, and the secretary 
and treasurer from outside the board. 

The certificate of incorporation was 
considered by paragraphs, interest cen- 
tering in the increase in capital stock. 
Among those who entered the discus- 
sion were Messrs. Hoffman, Bell, Mil- 
nor, Kaufman, Gooding, Bliss and Marr. 
There seemed to be a general opinion 
that an effort should be made to allow 
small mills to come in. Mr. Bell recom- 
mended that the capital stock should be 
10,300 shares, 10,000 preferred and 300 
common, and that the minimum subscrip- 
tion for membership should be $3,000 of 
preferred stock. This motion carried. 

The meeting then took up the agree- 
ment. The question of boundaries for 
zones was introduced, Mr. Bell being of 
the opinion that this should be left for 
the consideration of the directors. He 
suggested that, in the interim before the 
election of directors, an executive com- 
mittee should be appointed to act. Mr. 
Urban made an amendment to this ef- 
fect, and added a clause providing that 
the committee should also consider any 
other question that might be brought up. 
This motion carried. The committee was 
appointed as follows: Messrs. Bell, Kell, 
Loring, Roos, Marr and Milnor. Upon 
motion, Mr. Eckhart’s name was added 
to the committee. 

The question was asked as to whether 
or not semolina would be considered 
flour, and Mr. Bell expressed the opinion 
that it would be so treated. 

There was discussion as to selling flour 
other than that made by mills who are 
members, and it was stated that such 
mills could not sell flour to members for 
export. 

Considerable interest was taken in the 
suggestion that a manager was a re- 
quirement of the new association. Mr. 
Bell spoke favorably of Mr. Bausmann 
and the experience he has had in connec- 
tion with the Grain Corporation in the 
buying of flour for export. The matter 
was referred to the executive committee. 

On motion of Mr. Rockwell, a stand- 
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ing vote of thanks was tendered to 
Messrs. Bell and Loring for their work in 
the development of plans for an export 
association 


Chairman Eckhart asked whether the 
meeting desired to discuss the question 
of handling rye flour, Walter Stern 
stated he felt the new organization should 
be perfected before consideration was 
given to rye flour, and the matter was 
referred to the executive committee, with 
the recommendation that, if feasible, a 
rye department might be created, offer- 
ing facilities similar to those enjoyed by 
wheat flour mills. It would be optional 
with millers grinding both rye and wheat 
to avail themselves of rye as well as 
flour facilities. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
Chairman Eckhart, and adjournment 
taken subject to call of the executive 
committee. 

THOSE PRESENT 

The following were present at the 
meeting: 

Minnesota: A. M. Burnett, A. C. Lor- 
ing, H. S. Helm, James C. Andrews, 
James F. Bell, Guy A. Thomas, R. G. 
Brown, William Fulton and W. G. Good- 
ing, Minneapolis; W. S. Weiss and H. 
C. Stebbins, Red Wing; J. R. Caldwell, 
Albert Lea; J. M. Quilty, St. Paul; 
Franklin Edwards, Marshall; V. G. 
Pickett, Waseca; Robert C. Tennant, 
Lake City; W. B. Webb, Wabasha; H. 
F. Marsh, New Prague. 

Missouri: F. L. Williamson, C. M. Har- 
denbergh, E. V. Hoffman, Theodore F. 
Ismert, August J. Bulte and Harry Ran- 
dall, Kansas City; Joseph T. Newell, F. 
E. Kauffman and E. T. Stanard, St. 
Louis; J. S. Flautt and M. T. Davis, 
Aurora. 

Illinois: A. P. Husband, B. A. Eck- 
hart, W. L. Phelps, Jeffrey R. Short, V. 
V. Corbin, C. W. Dilworth, L. J. Weitz- 
man, Edson S. Willaman and C. H. Chal- 
len, Chicago; C. B. Cole, Chester; George 
S. Milnor, Alton. 

Ohio: L. A. Mennel and C. S. Coup, 
Toledo; B. W. Marr and Harry G. 
Spear, Columbus; H. K. Humphrey and 
Edwin W. Colton, Bellefontaine; L. B. 
Miller, Springfield; Henry M. Allen, 
Troy; E. N. Fairchild, Cleveland. 

Kansas: L. R. Hurd, Wichita; J. B. 
Nicholson, Topeka; C. S. Chase, Salina; 
C. A. Greenlee, Hutchinson; E. S. Rea, 
Coffeyville; Charles L. Roos, Wellington; 
C. B. Warkentin, Newton; B. H. Land, 
Neodesha. . 

Wisconsin: L. M. Powell and Walter 
Stern, Milwaukee; Herman F. Wright 
and E. O. Wright, Menomonie; Frank 
H. Blodgett and D. W. Holmes, Janes- 
ville; A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse. 

Indiana: C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; 
T. S. Blish, Seymour; Edgar H. Evans, 
Indianapolis; J. A. Cullen, Monticello; 
J. L. Igleheart, Evansville; Harry E. 
Bash, Fort Wayne. 

Texas: George F. Chapman and J. 
Paul Smith, Sherman; J. R. Brown, Dal- 
las; Frank Kell, Wichita Falls. 

Nebraska: C. R. Heaney, Schuyler; 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha; A. C. Lef- 
lang, Lexington. 

Oklahoma: H. Dittmer 
Humphrey, El Reno; G. G. 
Oklahoma City. 

Michigan: W. B. Campbell, Detroit; 
George A. Amendt, Monroe. 

Kentucky: J. W. Morrison, Lexington; 
G. A. Breaux, Louisville. 

Tennessee: Richard P. Johnson, Knox- 
ville; E. M. Kelly, Nashville. 

New York: George P. Urban and J. 
W. Hannes, Buffalo, 


and K. E. 
Sohlberg, 


Massachusetts: Bernard J. Rothwell, 
Boston. 

Maryland: W. H. Hayward, Balti- 
more. 


Pennsylvania: C. H. Bell, Philadelphia. 
Montana: C. R. McClave, Lewistown. 
C. H. CHatien. 





Northwestern Mill Crop Reports 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Kulm: Condition growing wheat good; 
cutting will begin in about four weeks. 

Fairmount: Condition growing wheat 
good; no black rust or blight; cutting will 
begin about usual time. 

Fargo: Wheat looking good, but head- 
ing short, so do not look for big yield; 
cutting will begin usual time. 

Lisbon: Crop spotted; qualit 
be good; yield will be reduce 
cent; cutting one week late. 

Park River: Wheat in good condition ; 


should 
30 per 






261 


ni. moisture and cool weather are 
a for filling; expect harvest week 
ea . 


en Ullin: Cutting 10 days earlier 
than average; ne crop outlook; too dry. 
Bismarck: Weather very dry; wheat 
well headed; will yield about 9 bus per 
acre; harvest will begin usual time. 
Northwood: Wheat looks fair; just 
heading out; barley and oats poor; flax 


good. 

New Rockford: Expect harvest early 
as usual; most wheat well headed; some 
blighted top quarter of head. . 

Carson: Condition very poor, and some 
wheat and rye will only be cut for hay; 
wheat that will mature will be cut early. 

Bowman: There will not be 20 per 
cent of crop harvested; hay and coarse 
grain crop total failure, account dry 
weather and hot winds. 

Westhope: Grasshoppers did damage 
in places, but good crop left, if we can 
save it; cutting will start about usual 
time. 

Cavalier: Conditions good; no rust; 
weather cool. Cutting will begin earlier 
than usual, probably Aug. 5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bowdle: Wheat crop somewhat dam- 
aged by blight; a little rust prevalent; 
cutting will begin 10 days sooner than 
usual, 

Rapid City: Just’ fair; need rain to 
help filling; cutting will be about as 
usual; some sections north of here pretty 
dry. 


Canton: No wheat here, account rust 
and storms. 
Watertown: Outlook promising; all 


small grains in fine condition; corn mak- 
ing rapid growth; no damage from rust. 
Figure we are one week earlier than last 
season. 

Webster: Wheat crop spotted; some 
pieces hurt by hot weather; wild oats bad 
generally; think cutting will begin on 
normal time. 

Aberdeen: Condition of growing wheat 
about 85 per cent; harvesting general in 
two weeks. 

Sioux Falls: Extreme hot weather, fol- 
lowing June rainfall, caused considerable 
damage. A miller in McCook County in- 
forms us that wheat is burning up and 
yield is expected to drop to 5 bus per 
acre; are informed that around Bridge- 
water, S. D., farmers plowing wheat ‘un- 
der. 

MINNESOTA 

Marshall: Wheat all headed; do not 
look for cutting before Aug. 1; yield per 
acre will be light; quality not very good. 

St. James: Wheat is turning white and 
is wilting; some will be cut for hay. 

Little Falls: Crop conditions fine; har- 
vest will be as early as usual. 

Winona: Spring wheat promises heavy 
yield; will be ready for harvest in two 
weeks. 

Shakopee: Spring wheat very poor; 30 
or 40 per cent damaged by blighted 
heads; winter wheat looking fine; cutting 
will commence about usual time. 

Lakeville: Wheat-cutting will begin 
about usual time; heads quite short, with 
many heads and upper parts of heads 
turning white from blight; condition 
much below average. 

Wabasha: Rye-cutting started; most 
crops good; fear of blight on some fields, 
but believe no damage thus far. 

Belgrade: Wheat still good average; 
small loss by blight, but mostly affected 
by black rust; with cool weather will get 
18 to 22 bus; rust weather would do great 
damage. 

Mankato: Wheat seriously injured by 
rain and heat, causing blight and scab; 
estimate damage 40 to 50 per cent, com- 
pared with normal crop. 

Crookston: Wheat looking good; some 
damage by rain, making general average 
about 80 per cent of last year’s crop; cut- 
ting will begin about usual time. 

New Ulm: Wheat will not average 
better than half crop, with favorable 
weather; cutting will begin about usual 
time. 

Appleton: A bug seems to be destroy- 
ing the wheat straw, from the first joint 
up; damage greatest on light soil; some 
grain also drowned out in low spots. 

Sleepy Eye: Will have about 50 per 
cent wheat crop on- reduced acreage; cut- 
ting will commence in about two weeks; 
some wheat on high land fair, but all on 
low land very poor. 

Montevideo: Wheat 70 to 80 per cent 
normal; cutting will begin in two weeks. 
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There was an increase in the volume 
of business done in new-crop flours this 
week, although many domestic buyers 
are holding off. Mills showed no anxiety 
to sell, basing prices on the existing pre- 
mium for wheat, which has_ restricted 
business considerably. There was a lim- 
ited demand for old-wheat flours, which 
are in scant supply and held firmly. 

Old-wheat flour in jute sacks was nom- 
inally quoted at the close as follows: 
hard wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 100 per 
cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7.25@8, low- 
grade $6.25@6.50; soft wheat patent $10 
@10.50, 100 per cent $9.50@10.30, clear 
$7.25@8, low-grade $6.25@6.75. Ap- 
proximate values on new hard wheat 
95 per cent flour were given at $10.25@ 
10.50, jute, for July-August shipment, 
and soft 95 per cent at about $9.50, bulk. 
Spring wheat 95 per cent $11.25@11.75, 
100 per cent $10.50@10.75, first clear 
$8.50@9.50, second clear $6.25@6.50. 

Country millers unanimously reported 
a fair to good demand for new soft 
wheat flour from southern markets, and 
a fair volume of business for July- 
August shipment was done. Some mills 
expect to start grinding new wheat early 
next week. One expressed the opinion 
that all classes of buyers will be in the 
market for fair-sized lots within the next 
10 days, as many have practically ex- 
hausted their supplies of old-wheat flour. 

The rye flour market remained dull 
and unchanged, patent being quoted in 
jute sacks at $8, straight at $7.75 and 
pure dark at $5.60. 

The local market was quiet, with prices 
about steady. Little business was done 
in old-wheat flours, for which there is 
only a limited demand, but several sales 
for July-August shipment were made. 
However, demand for new-wheat flours 
was slow, as most buyers are disinclined 
to book freely. 

Wheat feed was in good demand, and 
the market firm generally, with all grades 
wanted. The quantity is small, because 
of the light operation of mills. It is ex- 
pected that demand for millfeed will 
continue keen after the mills start grind- 
ing new wheat, especially if coarse grain 
values hold anywhere near their present 
levels. Bran sold at $38@39, middlings 
at $55, and No. 2 alfalfa meal at $30@ 
32; oat feed, $21.25; barley feed, $52.50; 
white hominy feed, $67. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending July 12 was 24,600, 
representing 49 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 14,500, or 28 per cent, 
last week, 23,200, or 46 per cent, a year 
ago, and 19,450, or 39 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 23,700, repre- 
senting 30 per cent, compared with 32,- 
500, or 42 per cent, last week, 24,400, or 
31 per cent, a year ago, and 27,500, or 
36 per cent, in 1917. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 
Excellent weather conditions this week 
enabled farmers in Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois to thresh a large quantity of 
wheat. Reports as to the quality are 
generally good, but yields show a wide 
variation, some sections not coming up 
to expectations of a few weeks ago. No 
definite information can be given as to 
the average a until threshing is near- 
ly completed. 
Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Wheat grades No. 2 and 3; is not 
yielding as good as expected. ..Quality 
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good, yield somewhat yt Eg i 
Wheat turning out about half of what 
was expected...Average yield, about 18 
bus per acre...Quality satisfactory; 
yield about 15 bus per acre. ..Quality ex- 
cellent, but yield considerably below 
earlier expectations, and will be about 15 
to 18 bus per acre... Yield not as good 
as anticipated...Quality good; yield 
normal, about 17 to 18 bus per acre. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Il. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


L. A. VALIER ON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


A special meeting of the executive 
committee of the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
was held Saturday for the purpose of 
selecting a member of the advisory com- 
mittee to Mr. Barnes, at which L. A. 
Valier, of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., was selected to succeed Samuel 
Plant, who resigned. Mr. Plant gave 
good reasons for not being able to fur- 
ther serve on this committee, and a ris- 
ing vote was taken, thanking him for the 
good services he had rendered up to the 
present time. Mr. Valier’s name will be 
sent for the approval of Mr. Barnes. 

It was suggested at this meeting that 
as many millers as possible should attend 
the meeting in Chicago, July 14, where 
the formation of, the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation will be incorporated. The St. 
Louis millers generally are much inter- 
ested in this association. 

In order to raise funds to meet un- 
usual expenses of the Millers’ National 
Federation, incurred in connection with 
the negotiations regarding the millers’ 
agreement, the federal committee on 
finance and membership has called an 
assessment from all members of the Fed- 
eration, an amount equal to one year’s 
dues, and the treasurer of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club was instructed to collect 
this amount from its members. 

NOTES 

George C. Martin, Jr., of Goffe & Car- 
kener, returned this week from Chicago 
and northern points. 

The Marshall Hall Grain Co. unloaded 
several cars of new wheat in the Bur- 
lington elevator this week. 

Corn reached the long-expected $2 
mark in St. Louis market this week, when 
No. 2 white sold at that price Wednes- 
day and $2.05 on Saturday. 

The Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co. is open- 
ing a general office in the Pierce Build- 
ing, St. Louis. Paul Guignon, manager 
of the mill, will be in charge. 

T. L. Maroney, Jackson, Tenn., spe- 
cial representative of the Chas. Tiede- 
mann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill, spent 
two days at the mill this week. 

The 1919. corn acreage of Missouri is 
the smallest in 25 years, being 5,755,980 
acres, against 6,693,000 last year. Condi- 
tion is 80 per cent, indicating 25.6 bus per 
acre, or a total of 147,353,000 bus. Oats 
condition is 89 per cent, indicating 30.7 
bus per acre; total, 43,511,700 bus. 

The Department of Agriculture this 
week reported that corn in Illinois made 
excellent progress. Its condition is good 
to excellent in the northern and central 
sections, but largely poor to fair in the 
south. Spring wheat made good prog- 
ress, but in some areas it is being dam- 
aged somewhat by scab. Oats are in 
fair to good condition. 

The bonus offered for a 1,000,000-bu 
elevator in St. Louis by the Merchants’ 
Exchange will probably be taken up by 
R. C. Jackman, who represents the Bow- 
ersock interests, of Lawrence, Kansas. 
The site has been leased on the South 
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Side, having both rail and river ship- 

ping facilities. Mr. Jackman is an ap- 

era for membership in the Merchants’ 
xchange. 

Edward Keiser, of Memphis, Tenn., a 
member of the United States Grain 
Standardization Bureau, and R. Tolston, 
of the St. Louis federal grain supervisor’s 
office, assisted by County Agent Kinsey, 
of the St. Louis County Farm Bureau, 
held four meetings and demonstrations 
this week to demonstrate to farmers, 
grain buyers, millers and elevator men 
the proper methods for grading wheat 
and other grain. 

The joint crop report for July by the 
state board of agriculture and the gov- 
ernment bureau indicates that the crops 
of the present year in Missouri will ie 
above an average for the last 10 years. 
The total wheat yield for the state is 
now. placed at 64,817,750 bus, farmers 
having lost 6,968,000 during June by ex- 
cessive rains. The July condition of 
Missouri wheat is 85 per cent, indicating 
15.3 bus per acre, on a total of 64,817,- 
750 bus. The state yield for 1918 was 17 
bus per acre, or 52,258,000 bus. 

Although the “to arrive” committee of 
the Merchants’ Exchange had its rules 
and regulations for making “to arrive” 
bids to the country in the hands of mem- 
bers on Tuesday, offerings of cash wheat 
were so liberal that there were no bids 
posted until late in the week. One of the 
first was from Armour & Co. for 5,000 
bus No. 1 red winter wheat at $2.221/. 
Under the regulations, members must fill 
out slips with duplicates of their bid, 
which they post on the blackboard, so 
that these bids can be filed with the sec- 
retary, otherwise there will be no record 
of the bid available. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 12.—The trade 
is anxiously awaiting arrival_of new flour. 
There is no supply here yet, and there- 
fore quality is not known, though analy- 
ses from mills are due in the next two 
or three days. Quotations from mills 
range $10.50@11.30 for known brands of 
98 per cent and first patents, though in 
some cases short patents were quoted as 
high as $11.75, with straight patent as 
low as $10.25, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Soft winter wheat flours were quoted 
at $10.95@11.10 for first patents and 
$10.55@10.75 for 95 per cents, basis 98-lb 
cottons; other grades, $10@10.30, jutes. 

Minnesota old-wheat patents were of- 
fered at $12.25@12.75, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. Mills have little or no old-wheat 
flour to offer. 

Corn flour in 100-lb sacks, $4.60@4.75 
per 100 lbs. Good demand for shorts 
and corn goods. 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 
none; corn, 130 cars; oats, 100; barley, 
487; total, 717. Stock in elevators, wheat, 
970,000 bus; corn, 24,000; oats, 67,500; 
barley, 1,772,000. 

* * 

James H. Kirke and M. Ismert, of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., of Kansas 
City, were here this week. 

Georce I... Ferry. 


NO STATE-WIDE QUARANTINE 





Federal Horticultural Board Appreves Meas- 
ures Taken by Indiana Authorities to 
Combat Supposed Take-All Epidemic 


Inpranaporis, Inp., July 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Word was received here this 
afternoon from Frank N. Wallace, ento- 
mologist for the Indiana Conservation 
Commission, that there would be no state- 
wide quarantine of wheat in Indiana, as 
has been contemplated by the Federal 
Horticultural Board at Washington, on 
account of the presence of what is be- 
lieved to be the Australian take-all dis- 
ease in three northern counties. 

Mr. Wallace, who, with several others, 
is in the national capital in connection 
with the situation, wired that the .deci- 
sion had -been informally made, but that 
official action would not be announced 
until later. He said that the government 
board was unanimous in its approval of 
steps already taken by the Indiana 
authorities, and would permit them to 
announce to farmers and grain dealers 
of the state that there would be no fed- 
eral quarantine. 

The programme of the state, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Wallace, follows: All in- 
fected fields in each area will be threshed 
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by the same machine on the ground where 
grown, the machine not to be used again 
for threshing wheat this season; all 
threshing machines and wagons used in 
threshing diseased fields shall be thor- 
oughly disinfected with formaldehyde; 
all grain from diseased fields shall be 
disinfected as it comes from the ma- 
chine; all straw and stubble from infect- 
ed fields shall be burned; no wheat, bar- 
ley, rye or oats shall be grown on the 
infected fields for five years, except by 
approval of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, 

In areas quarantined by the state, 
fields that are not infected will be dealt 
with as follows: all wheat will be dis- 
infected with formaldehyde; if consid- 
ered necessary by the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, all rye, barley and oats will 
get similar treatment. 

The memorandum outlining this pro- 
gramme was signed by W. A. Guthrie, 
chairman of the state conservation com- 
mission, and by Mr. Wallace. In addi- 
tion, the following signed on behalf of 
their organizations, which they have de- 
clared would co-operate fully: J. G. 
Brown, president of the Indiana State 
Federation of Farmers; A. E. Reynolds, 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association; 
Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association and the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association; G. I. 
Christie, superintendent of the Purdue 
University extension department, and H. 
J. Jackson and A. T. Wianco, of the 
Purdue station. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





CEREAL IMPORTS RESTRICTED 


Danger of Spreading Plant Diseases Leads 
to Measures of Strict Governmental 
Supervision 

The United States government, acting 
through the Department of Agriculture 
under the plant quarantine act of Aug. 
20, 1912, has promulgated regulations 
absolutely forbidding importations of 
seed or paddy rice, and, except under 
strict supervision, importation of all 
species and varieties of wheat, oats, and 
rye in the raw, uncleaned or unprocessed 
state from Italy, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Ireland, India, Jap- 
an, Brazil, and Australia. 

This action is taken because of the 
danger of further introduction into the 
United States of the destructive plant 
diseases known as flag smut and take-all. 
The quarantine becomes effective Aug. 
15, 1919. 

It is unimportant as affecting commer- 
cial importations, because normally the 
grains mentioned are not imported into 
this country in quantity. Its object is to 
control and safeguard the occasional en- 
try of such grains, either as minor com- 
mercial importations or for seeding pur- 
poses. 

The regulations governing the entrance 
of wheat, oats, barley, and rye provide 
that persons expecting to import any of 
these grains into the United States must, 
before the grain is shipped, make appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for a permit. This application must state 
the name and address of the exporter, 
the country and locality where the grain 
was grown, the port of departure, the 
proposed port of entry and the name and 
address of the importer or broker in the 
United States to whom the permit should 
be sent. 

If the application is approved, a per- 
mit will be issued in quadruplicate. One 
copy will be sent to the applicant for 
presentation to the customs officer at the 
port of entry, one will be mailed to the 
collector at the port of entry, and one 
to the inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture at that port, while the fourth 
will be filed with the application. All 
permits will be valid from date of is- 
suance until revoked. They will be is- 
sued for the ports of Seattle and San 
Francisco, and such others as may be 
specified in the permits. 

No wheat, oats, barley, or rye may be 
removed from the port of entry, nor 
any bag of it broken or opened except 
for the purpose of sterilization, until an 
inspector of the Department of Agricul- 
ture gives notice to the collector of cus- 
toms that the grain has been properly 
sterilized and released for entry. 

The regulations do not apply to husked 
or polished rice imported for food pur- 
poses. 
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A Protest 

The following letter to a Missouri con- 
gressman is said to be authentic in every 
way: 

r have your letter requesting a dona- 
tion for what you consider a very worthy 
cause. I flatter myself that I have a 
spirit of loyalty and generosity. I have 
contributed to each and every object that 
has been presented to me, but I certainly 
have to decline to help this cause along, 
for the following reasons: 

I have been held up, held down, sand- 
bagged, walked on, sat on, rolled over, 
flattened out and squeezed—first by the 
United States government for the federal 
war tax, the excess profits tax, the Lib- 
erty Loan bonds, and the bonds of mat- 
rimony; in the state of Missouri for the 
state tax, the highway tax, the income 
tax, the auto tax, school tax, fog tax, cat 
tax and syntax, and every society and 
organization that the mind of man can 
invent, to extract what you have or what 
you may not have, from the Society of 
John the Baptist, the G.A.R.,_ the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, the Men’s Relief 
Corps, the Stomach Relief, the Wifeless, 
the Husbandless, the Childless, the Con- 
scienceless, the Navy League, the Belgian 
Baby League, the Red Cross, the Green 
Cross, the Double Cross and every other 
cross of all colors, and the Children’s 
Home, the Dorcas Society, the various 
hospitals and the Saturday Hospital As- 
sociation. 

My business has decreased in volume, 
owing to the fact that goods I am selling 
have been restricted in output by the gov- 
ernment and because I will not sell all 
that I have to go beg, borrow and steal, 
I have been cussed and discussed, boy- 
cotted, talked to and talked about, lied 
to and lied about, held up, hung up, 
robbed and nearly ruined, and the only 
reason I am clinging to life is to see 
what in hell is coming next. 

Yours very truly, 
* * 


A Protest from Arkansas 

A miller in the Southwest received the 
following plea and protest from a newly 
acquired salesman in Arkansas: 

Yours, of the 3lth at hand, And will 
say that I never receved your Letter of 
the 21th, as you state in your letter, 
but I did receved, the Order, Book, 

How do you expect A, Agent to take 
Orders, for Flour, and Feed, with out 
nowing the prices to sell it at, and alsso 
what Commisson that you would give 
your Agents or Salesmans, for that rea- 
sons, I hade to turn the Orders, to A, 
Nother Milling Co, 

Now I, Would like your best prices, on, 
Care, Loads, lot, and One half, Feed, and 
One, Half, in Flour, which the Bakers, 
will furnish thear owen, sacks in One, 
Half, Cares, Lots, 

I, Think that I can close A, Order, the 
Last, of this Week, to one of our Bakers, 
hear for one, Half, of A, Car, Flour, and 
One, Half, of, Care to A, nother Parteys, 
with Side, Draft, with Bill, ladens, 

Give me your best prices on, this, and 
allso in smaller, lots, and what you will 
give for selling, for you, 

Mr. Kolb, is no longer with me, A, I, 
will handle, Flour and Feed, in in direct, 
to the Perchear, and thy pay me, the 
reglar, Commission, which you no what 
that is as you have so meny Salesmaas on 
the Road, hoping to hear from you by 


return, maile, 
* * 


Speaking of words, it is related that 
a Yank overheard an Australian captain 
call his company “a fine lot of grafters,” 
and later remarked to one of the Aus- 
tralians, “Gee we fellows wouldn’t like to 
have our captain call us a lot of grafters, 








but I ape yours was only kiddin’. 
Some spieler, anyway !” 

“What's that?’ bellowed the Aus- 
tralian. 

“I say he’s some spieler,” repeated the 
Yank. 

Before the angry Australian could 
pounce upon the Yank, a friend inter- 
vened and straightened matters out by 
explaining that in Antipodean parlance 
a “grafter” is a worker, a hustler, while 
a “spieler” is a crook, a jailbird. 

—Boston Transcript. 


* * 


“What do you understand by suffering 
for righteousness’ sake?” asked the Sun- 
day-school teacher of little Marie. 

“Please, miss,” was the reply, “it means 
having to come to Sunday-school.” 

—Truth. 
* * 

The Emperor Napoleon III and the 
Empress Eugenie did not always live on 
terms of the most affectionate friend- 
ship. At one of the parties at the Tuil- 
eries Eugenie had been talking very im- 
prudently, and after the guests were 
gone the emperor took her by the hand 
and led her to one of the looking-glasses. 
“Do you know,” he asked, “why you are 
different from this\mirror? It reflects, 
and you do not reflect at all.” But the 
empress’ retort was quick: “And you, 
sir, do you know why you do not resem- 
ble this mirror? It is polished, and you 
are not.” The empress used the French 
word “poli,” which means both polished 
and polite. —Japan Advertiser. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD SECOND MILLER 
and a flour packer at good salary. Ad- 
dress 2389, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLWRIGHTS WANTED AT ONCE— 
Three to four weeks’ work, mostly spout- 
ing. Address 2378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
flour, grain and milling; good mill, good 
location. Address 2342, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH A 
first-class second miller, who is looking for 
steady employment. Address 2391, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; must be 
enthusiastic, hard worker and able to sell 
quality flour. Address: Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, 


WANTED, AT ONCE, A THOROUGHLY 
competent miller to run our 100-bbl plant; 
must be strictly temperate; steady posi- 
tion; state age and experience in first let- 
ter. Kellogg & Buck, Morenci, Mich. 





WANTED — A COMPETENT SALES- 
manager thoroughly acquainted with the 
macaroni flour business; good opportunity 
and salary for right party. Address 2362, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY, 
half night; two good flour packers; also 
second engineer, night run; send refer- 
ences in first letter. Stokes Milling Co., 
Cc. W. MecGaffey, superintendent, Water- 
town, 8S. D. 





WANTED—A 250-BBL MICHIGAN MILL 
wants a competent second miller to take 
charge of night run part time; steady 
work for right man; give age, experience, 
with references, Address 2370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPERIENCED, COMPETENT GRAIN 
buyer to take charge of elevator at 500- 
bbl country flour mill; steady employ- 
ment; good position for right man; en- 
gagement either immediate or within 380 
days. Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist by large interior Minnesota mill; 
must be thoroughly familiar with all tests 
relating to grains, flours, feed and cereal 
products; state experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address 2379, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


For new 500-bbl flour mill; must 
be capable of installing ma- 
chinery and have thorough ex- 
perience in all branches of mill- 
ing, buying of wheat and blend- 
ing; give full details in confi- 
dence, age, past experience, 
present position; may become 
interested; output established. 
Address I.. M., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


OHIO SALESMAN WANTED—A LARGE, 
growing northwestern mill has an opening 
in Cleveland and part of Ohio for a sales- 
man of good character and proven ability; 
must have clear record and ability to pro- 
duce business with co-operation of mill 
and well-known brand of high quality; 
give age, experience, previous territory 
and volume sales, salary wanted and all 
details in first letter. Address 2363, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPORT MAN 


New York flour firm with ample 
facilities, good connections and 
established export business of 
large volume wants thoroughly 
competent man; must know the 
export flour business, European, 
West Indies, etce., be familiar 
with freight, credits, shipping, 
codes, etc; will be necessary for 
this man to make occasional 
trip to West Indies, Central and 
South America; applicants must 
give full particulars, age, salary 
expected, previous connections 
and experience; applications will 
be held in strict confidence. Re- 
ply H., care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 16 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill; can come Aug. 15; best of references. 
Address 2385, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL AROUND 100 BBLS 
capacity; 15 years’ experience; married, 
temperate; familiar with different makes 
mill machinery; references; state wages. 
Address 2393, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 500 
bbls; 28 years old, married; active; can 
deliver the goods; have own tools; salary 
$125, or better; write or wire at my ex- 
pense. Address 2380, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE.OF MILL 
of 100 bbls capacity and upwards; north- 
western states preferred; could go on short 
notice; nothing but a steady position con- 
sidered; good references. Address P. O. 
Box 12, Stacy, Minn. 


AS HEAD MILLER, PLANSIFTER MILL; 
75 to 150 bbis; I have a position at pres- 
ent, but am going to make a change when 
you are in need of a good man; do not 
forget the number, Address 2375, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 


AM MARRIED, 40 YEARS OLD AND 
have had nearly 20 years’ retail experi- 
ence in the flour and feed business; what 
have you to offer? State salary; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 2361, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER DESIRES POSITION IN 
large mill; wide experience hard and soft 
wheat milling; also cereal milling; sure to 
get results that can’t be beat; finest refer- 
ences; can handle any size mill. Address 
563, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





WANTED—GOOD, LIVE, YOUNG, ENER- 
getic flour salesman in eastern territory 
by a responsible interior northwestern 
spring wheat mill, which already has some 
established trade. Address, giving par- 
ticulars, 2390, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW 
and for past 15 years covering Michigan 
territory, desires position with aggressive 
spring or Kansas mill; well known among 
the flour buyers; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2356, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS TRAFFIC MAN OR ASSISTANT; SEX 
years’ experience; age 33, married; prefer 
Kansas, Missouri or Nebraska; references. 
Address 2374, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 


YOUNG MAN WISHES POSITION AS 
head miller in mill up to 150 bbis, or as 
second in mill up to 300 bbls: seven years’ 
experience; 25 years of age; best of refer- 
ences; Minnesota or Wisconsin preferred, 
Address 2367, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bb] mill in Kansag; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer, 
Address 562, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, AGE 30, AC- 
quainted with bakery trade in state of 
New York, desires connection, preferably 
in western New York, with mill making 
high-grade flours from hard wheat; best 
references, Address 2387, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, AGE 32, MARRIED, NOW 
and for past nine years covering New 
York and Pennsylvania territory, desires 
change to aggressive northwestern or 
southwestern mill seeking high-class rep- 
resentation. in this territory. Address 
2313, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





OFFICE MAN-—ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
manager; age 27; experienced in wheat- 
buying, flour sales; qualified to supervise 
office system and accounting; traffic man- 
ager; employed at present; previous ex- 
perience as reference; bond if required; 
could invest. Address 2377, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

LIVE WIRE, 30 YEARS OLD, 10 YEARS’ 
successful selling experience, desires con- 
nection with good northwestern or south- 
western mill on commission basis, with 
small drawing account; territory pre- 
ferred, Wisconsin and Illinois; Al refer- 
ences furnished. Address 2360, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM A 
mill which is in need of a technical mas- 
ter baker; have had 28 years’ practical 
work in bakeshops and demonstration; 
thoroughly understand laboratory work 
and testing; not afraid to work; can pro- 
duce results; age 38; American. Address 
2339, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


SALESMAN MAKING HEADQUARTERS IN 
Chicago desires connection with mill mak- 
ing high-grade flour and feed; acquainted 
with Indiana, northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin territory; salary and bonus 
contract; references. Address 2388, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OF 
best of habits and character, who is ac- 
quainted with car-lot buyers of New Eng- 
land, would consider larger eastern ter- 
ritory as salesman or travelling sales- 
manager for either spring or winter wheat 
mill; salary or drawing account against 
a commission. Address 2371, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 50 TO 200 
bbls capacity, or as second in mill from 
500 to 1,500 bbls; am 29 years old; have 
13 years’ experience in mills of above ca- 
pacity; can do general repair work and 
am a man who is alive to the position 
wanted; can give good references and 
come on two weeks’ notice; please state 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
2382, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


THE MANAGER OF A 500-BBL MINNE- 
sota mill, who has during the last few years 
built up a successful business out of a mill 
that was down and out, placing it on a 
regular dividend-paying basis, is desirous 
of forming another connection; change in 
ownership reason for changing: has had 
nine years’ milling and six years’ banking 
experience, and is fully competent to han- 
die a larger business with equal success; 
38 years old. Address 2395, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





HIGH-CLASS EXECUTIVE, MANAGER, 
expert accountant, until recently special 
agent and examiner Food Administration 
Enforcement Division, eight years’ public 
accounting practice, specializing in in-~ 
stallation of cost and efficiency systems; 
eight years executive and manager large 
industries; thoroughly versed in every 
phase of milling accounting and manage- 
ment; location of mill not important; no 
objection to travelling; age 34; highest 
class references. Address “Executive,”’ 
Box 2333, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL MILL IN RUNNING 
order with 8,000-bu storage, located in 
western North Dakota; steam power; first 
offer of $3,000 takes it. Address 2368, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

FOR SALE—100-BBL WOLF SIFTER MILL 
with 20,000-bu elevator, located in. fine 
wheat section, South Dakota; electric 
power; town of 1,500 and county seat; all 
the wheat required from the wagon and a 
large territory to draw from; will sell all 
or part interest for less than half its value, 
Address 2369, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


(Continued) Bargains in all sizes. : : : ae ve 
ee ee ae TANKS Suis For Handling Grain 


bbl mill and elevator in first-class shape ; * 
) and operating; good location; excellent Sak Buhoske 406 Menges) belore Saries — Pre gr-vezameepeouelores 
; farming locality; on Milwaukee railroad; Pipe, ete. It’s a sure money-saver. pay mie: ek pgptoiot regularly 


elevator and mill storage 17,000 bus; all 
A wheat requirements supplied by wagon; capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per hour. 
Helicoid oceupies less space, requires 


+; . grist work in connection; sane gf 
?} doing good business; good reason for sell- 

oa ing; terms; output can easily be increased No.! ROPE PAPER BAGS less power to operate, costs less to begin 
with and less to maintain than any 


to 140 bbls; only —_ who mean oe ~~ Le 

should in uire. Address 2293, care North- 

western Miller, Minneapolis. PAPER AKRON BAGS other form of grain conveyor. Supplied 
a = with or without steel boxes. Large 

For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 


stock of standard sizes always on hand. 
THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca, 
THE H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 





















































































MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 STYLE “A” 











Allis rolis, $400 each; three steam plants, 

Corliss yo Bb ard about 100 h-p capacity, Ba BUY MORE BR New i Felten. Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 
$1,200 to $1,600 each, including heaters LES ureh 

and pumps; two B. & L. drop-gear pack- LIBERTY BONDS Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


ers; one 60-bu hopper scale with hopper, @{NIAGARA)S Grain Cleaners 

$80; one 8-bu Dump Solander automatic , ‘ : 

seale, $200; one Richardson and one In- wr” Richmond Mfg. Co. With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
vincible apron oat separator, new, $150. p We : . Ste: a 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Lockport, N.Y. First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 
Traders Pank Buiiding, Minneapolis. 














We want to employ several competent men with 


A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF MILLING Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 


to inapect years’ experience. 


The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 


“Midget” Marvel Mills cause they know they are getting real value and 


easily understood reports. 





in operation. We will pay liberal salaries and all 


expenses for this work. We can use only men of Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 
wide experience—master millers. If you are cap- counts. 

able of filling such position and desire to make The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
good connection write to than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions regarding tests of 


Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Milling Advisory Department 
OWENSBORO KENTUCKY 

















The purest, strongest and most economical Taylor’s ‘‘Fuma’”’ 


The Corn Exchange ACID PHOSPHATE CARBON BI-SULPHIDE 


for Self-Rising Flour is made by 


Notional Seni Wilekes-Martin-witckes Co. | | Kills Moths ana Weevils 




















hicago 
of C g Recommended by agricultural departments of State 
and Federal Governments as the most reliable ex- 
. terminator of all grain-destroying pests. 
Capital and Surplus egistered in United Easy to use, inexpensive. Permeates every nook 
$10 000,000 Trademarks a Foreign and corner. Does not injure grain in any way. SPECIAL QUALITY 
. ¢. ON --- INFLAM: 
7 ; MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE Write for full details and price list. nap manne 
Trade Mark Experts © - nacabeuaet aebee 
ee See Sa TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. nnn casi fom kt 
Accounts of millers invited Half Century —Booklet Free New York Office: 8 West 40th Street 


600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 
Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 


spected and remodeled by expert for re- The Most Excellent Storage For Flour— 


sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 2 “ 

remodel mills. Many testimonials, Superin- 

a neatation “Gar me biel, “Beck Millfeed and all Mill Products 

of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” Our nee warehdueds offer the Gacst arve be “ie issued. pia tai i setiaibieiieneal 
e increased F\ 





















. «8 ” “ Ht mill fi merchants and those who desire st 
15 cents; “Book of Formulas.” #:50, “Th 4s the logical place to establish flour and cereal Sr ete neta es. poa deli oy falta cen fre he we 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign ‘Mills. Makeusproveit. Send for Report No. 36 Se ne een ere eee 36 Car Switch—Insurance Rate 15c 
$3. 25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, E. M. and which is an analysis of Omahaasa milling center Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. ea mectengothe pb. « 
. E., Warsaw, Ind. —write today. Omaha Chamber of Commerce Buildings Erected to Suit 
’ 5823 W. 65th St. LC. L. Shipments delivered to 
CHICAGO. ILL. ail trunk lines without cartage. 
United States Conveyor and Ele- Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
pap a, ae especially for Flour We. bave devoted our entire time 
the work they are to perform, for 35 years to making phosphate. 


insure perfect satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO 


United States Rubber Company Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











Bicarbonate of Soda 


6 ‘ BUILD UP YOUR (Guaranteed 99.75% Pure) 
LT bath CREDIT for SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Established 1879 oi 
by maintaining a good 


LARGEST WESTERN neg fe She MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC. 











MANUFACTURERS of NORTHWESTERN : SALTVILLE, VA. 
LEATHER NATIONAL BANK 

MiyneEaPouts, Minnesota 
BELTING Resources - - - $60,000,000 Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis ?ystsrirnew more calor. Me 




















Three Color Process Plates a Specialty One of the large Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 











